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THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
(Continued from p. 82.) 

At Basle printing did not begin till 1474. Of 
Basle books two may be noted; a Latin Bible, 
printed by John Froben in 1491, which is worthy 
of remark as being the first which deserted the 
folio and quarto size, and appeared as a reason- 
able octavo, the first Bible in print that could 
possibly have been a pocket Bible. John Froben 
was, as is well known, the printer of the first 
Greek Testament which the world ever saw. The 
other book is a work once very much in vogue, 
the Stultifera Navis of Sebastian Brant. The 
object of this work is to satirize the follies of 
every rank of life, under the metaphor of a ship 
manned with fools. To bring the satires thoroughly 
home, the book is freely furnished with woodcuts. 
Of this we possess two editions, both printed at 
Basle in 1497 by John Bergman, one an octavo, 
issuedon March 1; the other, a quarto,on August 1. 
The Ship of Fools was translated into English by 
Alexander Barclay, a priest of Ely, and of this an 
edition, which, I regret to say, we do not possess, 
was published by Richard Pynson in 1509. 

Our books from the Leipzig and Memmingen 


presses do not call for special remark ; but I must 
briefly refer to one which, while unfortunately lack- 
ing its imprints, and therefore somewhat indeter- 
minate, was probably printed at Wiirzburg (Her- 
bipolis). This is a Breviariwm Herbipolense, due, 
apparently, to the last decade of the fifteenth 
century, which, so far as I know, is totally un- 
described. The whole of the Pars Hyemalis is, 
unfortunately, wanting in our copy, as well as the 
title, calendar, and almanac. The book is an 
octavo, and should contain 342 leaves. It once 
belonged to Archdeacon Julius Hare. 

We may next notice some books which, while 
certainly printed in Germany, do not furnish us 
with sufficient data to fix their place of printing 
more definitely. Among these are an edition of 
Guido de Columna’s I/istoria Destructionis Troie, 
of which I cannot trace any other copy, a folio 
of about the date 1475; an edition of Cyril’s 
Speculum Sapientie, a quarto of about the same 
date. The Cyril in question is apparently the 
Cyril who, with his brother Methodius, evange- 
lized the Slavonians in the ninth century, and to 
whom is due the Slavonic alphabet and the 
Slavonic version of the Bible. I may also men- 
tion a tract, undated, but of about the year 1490, 
containing Joh. de Hese, Itinerarius a Jerusalem 
per diversas partes Mundi, together with a letter 
of “Johannes, Presbyter Maximus, Indorum et 
Ethiovum Christianorum Imperator et Patriarcha” 
to “ Emmanuel, Rome Gubernator.” This is the 
famous Prester John, the hero of many an extra- 
ordinary legend. 

More valuable than any of these, however, is 
a book of very great rarity, the Philogenia of 
Ugolini Pisani of Parma, a prose comedy, which 
first appeared about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The work is mentioned by Tiraboschi 
(Letteratura Italiana, vi. 868, and note, ed. 1807). 
When and where this edition was printed I am 
unable to say. I can hardly assent to Brunet’s 
remark (v. 101) that it belongs “au premier Age 
de l'imprimerie en Allemagne,” but should be dis- 
posed to fix it at about 1470, ora little later. Its 
size can only be described properly as small quarto 
and large octavo mixed. I use these words, of 
course, in their strict sense, as having reference to 
the folding of the paper, as shown by the hori- 
zontal or vertical position of the wiremarks ; quarto 
and octavo are words of very elastic meaning as 
applied to books nowadays. A minute account of 
the above book is given by Brunet (loc. cit.) from 
a description furnished him by a private collector, 
who possessed the only copy known to Brunet. 
The description, however, swarms with numerous 
small errors, and has been transplanted, errors and 
all, to the well-known T'résor of Graesse, who has 
not acknowledged the source of his quotation, but 
whose faithful reproduction of his original has 
betrayed his plagiarism. This practice is one against 
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which no bibliographer can protest too strongly, 
and isa great deal too common. Nothing can more 
fatally drag back bibliography from becoming the 
exact science it is capable of becoming than this 
careless, easy-going system, instead of conscien- 
tiously citing facts and letting them tell their own 
story. 

There yet remains that country which, though 
not the birthplace of printing, yet accorded to the 
new art an almost warmer welcome than even 
Germany itself. It is to the early Italian printers 
that we must look for the highest beauty of 
work, and it is pre-eminently to them that is due 
the diffusion of copies of the ancient classical 
authors—indeed in the case of Greek it is due to 
them almost exclusively. 

The first place in Italy where printing was 
practised was at the Benedictine monastery of 
Subiaco, near Rome. Here, shortly after the sack 
of Mentz (1462), two Germans, Conrad Sweynheym 
and Arnold Pannartz, betook themselves, the 
second book issued by them bearing the date 
October 29, 1465. Towards the end of the follow- 
ing year they left the monastery for Rome, where 
they took up their abode “in domo Petri de 
Maximo.” They only just secured the honour of 
being proto-typographers of Rome as well as of 
Italy, for another German printer, Udalric Hahn, 
had settled in Rome sufficiently soon to enable 
him to put Dec. 31, 1467, in the imprint of his 
first book. 

Of the productions of the press of Sweynheym 
and Pannartz while they continued together we 
possess three books :—(1) The editio princeps of the 
well-known Speculum Vite Humane, printed in 
1468, the oldest printed book in the library next 
to Fust’s edition of the De Ofjfciis. This book 
nearly all bibliographers will persist in calling a 
folio—it is a large quarto. (2) The Epistles and 
Opuscula of St. Cyprian, printed in 1471. (3) 
An edition of Suetonius, printed in 1472, a reprint 
of the earlier edition of 1470. 

From the amount of competition and other 
causes, the firm did not thrive, and their appeal to 
Sixtus IV. being apparently resultless, Sweynheym 
turned to the trade of a copper-plate engraver and 
Pannartz went on alone, my probably died about 
the end of the year 1486. Of this later period of 
Pannartz’s career we possess three books, all of 
the year 1475 :—(1) Statius, a large quarto, not a 
folio as it is called by Dibdin and others; (2) 
Aquinas De Veritate Catholice Fidei; and (3) 
Josephus’s History of the Jewish Wars in the 
Latin version. Of Udalric Hahn the only work 


which we possess is a fine copy of Servius’s Com- 
mentary on Virgil, printed about 1470, The 
other fifteenth-century Roman printers of whom 
there are specimens here are Geo. Laver, Adam 
Rot, Euch. Silber, and Stephen Plannck ; but I 
need not refer to any of these books, except the 


edition of Festus De Interpretatione Lingue Latina, 
by the first-named printer, a work of sufficient 
rarity to deserve this passing notice. 

One other book, Ang. Politian’s Oratio pro 
Oratoribus Senensium, to which is appended the 
Oratio pro Obedientia Ducis Mediolanensium of 
Jas. Mayno, may be mentioned. The book bears 
neither place nor date of printing nor printer's 
name, but was probably printed at Rome about 
1493. This copy was bought at the Libri sale in 
1859, and is the only one with which I am ac- 
quainted (see Graesse’s T'résor, v. 389). 

R. Srvxer, 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

(To Le continued.) 


NOTES ON THE “ RELIGIO MEDICI” OF 
SIR T. BROWNE. 

The careful, not to say elaborate, edition of 
the Religio Medici which has lately appeared 
may still be thought to leave some passages open 
for remark in the way of general illustration, 
while for the text and the history of previous 
comment it is all but absolutely complete. 

There should be one addition to the biblio- 
graphical remarks. Alex. Ross wrote notes upon 
passages from the Religio Medici, which are con- 
tained in his Medicus Medicatus; or, the Phy- 
sician’s Religion cured by a Lenitive, or Gentle 
Potion; with some Animadversions upon Sir K. 
Dighy's Observations on Religio Medici, Lond., 
1645 (Bodleian). Compare Rel. Med., p. 237. 

P. 19, 1. 7; p. 203, 1. 15, “Sphzera cujus cen- 
trum.”—In behalf of the ascription to Hermes Tris- 
megistus as the author of the expression, it might 
have been added that this statement occurs in so 
early a writer as Helinandus, which has been men- 
tioned in“ N. & Q.” It mayalso be remarked that 
he is followed at no long interval by Bartholomew 
de Glanville in his Encyclopedia, There are some 
passages in Hermes which I have met with not 
very unlike it, but the words, as Dr, Greenhill 
says, have not been found. These passages are: 
Ta yap 6 Oeds Exet, kal adrod ovdev 
éx7os, ore avros ovdevos (Herm. De 
Intellect, et Sens., lib. xv., ad calc, Patricii Nova 
de Universis Philosophia, fol. 43 verso, Venet., 
1593); and dpy) Kat Kal 
amavrwv 6 (ibid., 1. xiii, f. 48). The editor 
of the large commentary on the Pymander, how- 
ever, connects it with the mystic hymn in which 
occurs 6 6 GBdvatos Tot mpoodee- 
daOw pov tov Adyov (lib. iii, com. x., dial. 2, 
tom. iil. p. 141, Cracov., 1630, compared with the 
text of the Pymander in which the hymn occurs, 
prefixed to ibid., tom. i, cap. xiii, § 17, p. 37) 
Shorter expressions of the same _ signification 
elsewhere are, 6 Qeds ravrayod dre ovdapov 


(Porphyr., “Selectee Brevesque Sentent.,” cap 
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xxxi., Opp., p. 231, Cambr., 1655); and ézei 82 
gapiv Kat doxed ravraxod te elvac TovTO, Kal 
av ovdapov (Plotinus, lib. vi., Enn. viii., 
cap. xvi., tom. ii. p. 1373, Ox., 1835). The sen- 
tence in question seems to be one of the floating 
ddéorota. Vincent de Beauvais assigns it to 
Empedocles. 

P. 30, 1. 18, “ Miscarriage.”—There is no his- 
torical objection to the obvious meaning. There 
was a miscarriage of the letter, as it was taken to 
the Council, and not burnt, as the writer intended ; 
provided that the letter is to be considered any- 
thing else than a mere pretence, which it is very 
probable that it was. 

P. 43, fin.—“ All the other translations except 
Tyndale’s before A.V. 1611 have ‘one fold.’” 
But Coverdale’s also has “one flocke” (at St. 
John xv.), as Tyndale’s has, 

P. 48, lL. 12—Moltke is cited, without disap- 
proval, as stating that he had seen the sword 
which was presented to Henry VIII. by Pope 
Leo X. in the Tower. But it is exhibited as one 
of the chief curiosities in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford. 

P. 51, 1. 1, “ Nothing is known of this maid of 
Germany.”—But she is really a famous instance 
of alleged fasting. Fabricius (“ Obs. Chirurg.,” 
cent. v., obs. xxxi., Opp., p. 413 sqq., Francof., 
1646) has an account of her, with the letters of 
various correspondents, extending over several folio 
columns. Her name was Eve Fleigen or Fligen, 
of Meurs, and she is described as “ Morsiana 

ella.” When he published the early edition of 
is Observations, he thought it a case of “ pro- 
digiosa inedia” (p. 413). But before the above 
edition he was undeceived, as her deception had 
been detected ; yet he refused to correct what 
he had said, as he was not ashamed to have been 
taken in with several most eminent men (pp. 
421-3). Before her detection her history had 
been published in London, in a translation from 
the Dutch (Hakewell, Apology, p. 440, Ox., 1635). 

P. 67, 1. 27, “ Aison’s bath.”—There should be 
added the reference to Palephatus De Incred., 
¢. xliv.: haciv ws tois 
véous obv mpwTn Mijdea 
(Opuse. Mythol., p. 54, Amst., 1688). In such 
a work as this the remark of Liddell and Scott 
as to the early notice of the “vapour bath” in 
this passage is also appropriate (Lez., s.v. rvpia). 

P. 81, 1. 18, Anaxagoras and many worlds,— 
Anaxagoras, however, says so much as this in 
agreement with Sir T. Browne, that there were to 
be seen oixijces in the moon (Diog. Laert., Vit.). 

P. 85, fin., “ Apollonius of Tyana.”—The com- 
mentator should have said “ Apollonius of Tyre,” 
who is quite another man, 

P. 87, |. 27, “ Atomists.”—No notice is taken of 
the word, as occurring in the dictionaries, as likely 
or not to be the sect referred to by Sir T. Browne. 


But as it is joined thus, “ Atomists, or Fami- 
lists,” it is assumed to be a “puritanical sect ” ; 
and it is guessed that it should be “ Adamites” 
or “ Anabaptists.” I offer one more guess—that 
it is a printer’s misreading of “ Atiomists,” ‘a 
written abbreviation for “ Antinomists,” the n’s 
being supplied by the usual mark, and joined by 
the bar of the ¢, so as to form one stroke across. 
The term is used by Bishop Saunderson (Jacob- 
son’s edition, vol. iii. p. 294) in this manner :— 
“Great offenders in this way are the Libertines 
and Antinomists.” 

P. 114, 1. 8.—Mr. Eden, in the issue of vol. iv. 
of Taylor's Works used for the note, gives no 
reference to St. Augustine for “Libera me ab 
homine malo, a me ipso.” I think that in a later 
issue he has probably added the reference to 
Serm. xliv. c. iii. It should be known, for critical 
purposes, that there are slight corrections in the 
fresh issues of the several volumes of Taylor, so 
that this excellent edition is gradually becoming 
still more complete. 

P. 152, 1. antep., “ Write in water.”—Cf. cis 
tdwp ypadev. Soph. Fragm., 694, Dind.; Plat. 
Phedr., p. 276, Steph. (Liddell and Scott). 

P. 168, 1. 14, “‘ Write in ashes.”—Cf. eis rédspav 
ypaev. Philonid., “Incert. Fragm.,” I., Meineke, 
Com. Frag., vol. ii. p. 421 (Liddell and Scott). 

P. 183, “ Hic niger.”—Insert the reference to 
Horace, Sat., I. iv, 85, “Hic niger est ; hunc tu 
Romane caveto.” 

P. 187, “Machiavel was mistaken in placing 
Commodus after Severus.”—It should be shown 
that Sir T. Browne is quite wrong in this, from a 
superficial view of Le Prince, ch. xix. When 
Machiavel describes the succession of the emperors 
he has :—“ II suffit de citer tous les empereurs 
qui ont régné depuis Mare le philosophe jusqu’s 
Maximin, c’est 4 dire, Marc, Commode son fils, 
Pertinax, Julien, Sévére, Antonin,” &c. (p. 148, 
Par., 1881, par Ferrari); and so when he groups 
them he has :—“ Au contraire, si nous parlons de 
Commode, de Sévére, Caracalla et Maximin, on 
les trouvera trés cruels et trés avides” (p. 151). 
But when he writes philosophically, without 
reference to the order of succession, he observes : 
“Car il a été inutile, et méme pernicieux......et 
pareillement 4 Caracalla, Commode et Maximin, 
dimiter Sévére, n’ayant pas assez de qualités pour 
suivre ses traces” (p. 156). Machiavel could 
scarcely forget within so short a space his repeated 
statement. 

P. 212, 1. 10, “ Stoically mistaken in the equality 
of sins.”—See Cicero De Fin., lib. iv. ¢. 27: 
“ Peccata paria quonam modo? Quia nec honesto 
quicquam honestius, nec turpi turpius.” 

P. 274.—A passage is quoted from Seneca as 
occurring in Thomas Aquinas’s commentary on 
Boethius :—“ Si scirem deos peccata ignoscituros, 
et homines ignoraturos, adhuc propter vilitatem 
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peccati peccare erubescerem.” Is this a passage 
from any work, or a known or a hitherto unnoticed 
fragment? I have not seen it in Teubner’s edition. 

P. 365.—A more advanced note than that of the 
editor of Pope, or any other correspondent in the 
discussion, was one of “E. L. L.,” a country 
rector, in [1lust. News, who alone showed that “ the 
music of the spheres” occurs in Pericles. 

The work is no doubt stereotyped, and will 
become a book in constant sale, not to be soon re- 
placed by a fresh edition. I should think that it 
would be easy to give a few extra pages in a fresh 
issue in which the references to general authorities 
—such as dictionaries or histories—might be 
rendered more complete by the addition of some 
one original authority which would supply the 
information required in each case within a short 
space. For example, instead of a mere reference 
to Gibbon for the “ Arabians,” p. 324, a notice of 
their origin from Euseb. Eccl. Hist., vi. 37, or of 
their first obtaining their name from 8. Aug. 
Heer., \xxxiii., might be given. Such pages might 
also comprise any fresh matter. 

Ep, Marsa, 


AUSTRALIAN HERALDRY. 

(See “N. & Q.,” 5" S, xi. 484; xii. 63; S. ii. 78.) 

Adelaide, See of.—The pastoral staff should pass 
through a mitre. 

Alberton, Shire of, 1864.—Arg., a chevron be- 
tween three bulls’ heads erased sable. Motto, 
Dieu aide. 

Australia.—Arg., on a cross gu. five mullets 
arg., cantoned by, 1, a fleece; 2, a ship in full 
sail; 3, a pick and spade in saltire; 4, a garb; 
all ppr. Crest, The sun rising or. Supporters— 
D., an emu; 8., a kangaroo, both regardant or 
(sometimes ppr.). Motto, Advance, Australia. 

Beechworth, Shire of.—Az., a pick and spade in 
saltire, surmounted by a garb or. Crest, A cornu- 
copia ppr. Motto, By our industry. 

Bulleen, Shire of.—Crest, A bull statant ppr. 

Castlemaine, Borough of.—Arg., on a cross az. 
five mullets of the first ; in the four quarters, 1, 

lough on grass; 2, out of wreath an arm em- 

wed, holding a pick; 3, a railway engine; 4, 
a loom; all ppr. Motto, Vis non terra sed Deo est. 

Christ Church, N.Z., See of.—Az., on a cross 
arg. a roman letter X with a small letter i above; 
in the first quarter three estoiles of eight points, 
1 and 2, arg. 

Clunes, Borough of.—Arg., the royal arms, 
crown, supporters, and motto, ppr. Crest, The 
sun rising or. Supporters—D., an emu; S., a 


kangaroo regardant, ppr. 
Creswick, Borough of, 1863.—Per fess az. and 
gu., a locomotive and a bull statant gardant in 
e or. 


Creswick, Shire of.—Quarterly or and arg., on 


& cross gu. a crown ppr., and cantoned by, 1, a 
bunch of grapes ; 2, a garb; 3, a fleece ; 4, a pick 
and spade in saltire; all ppr. Crest, A basalt 
stone bridge of one arch ppr. Motto, Excelsior, 
Supporters—D., a female with a cornucopia ; §., 
a man with scythe. 

Geelong West, Borough of.—Quarterly, 1, Gu., 
a locomotive ; 2, Az., a factory; 3, Az., a ship in 
full sail on the sea; 4, Gu., six bales of wool in 
a pyramid, 1, 3, and 2; all ppr. Motto, Be just 
and fear not. 

Goulburn, N.S.W., See of.—Gu., on a mound 
vert a Paschal lamb arg., in chief an open book 
ppr.; on a chief or a pale az. charged with four 
mullets of eight points in cross arg. between two 
doves with olive branches vert. 

Hampden, Shire of.—Arg., a saltire gu. between 
four eagles displayed az. Motto, A Deo et rege. 

Hobart, City of, Tas.—The shield should be 
azure. 

Inglewood, Borough of.—Az., between five mul- 
lets arg., representing the Southern Cross, an in- 
escutcheon arg. charged with the royal arms, 


crown, supporters, and motto, ppr. Crest, A 
terrestrial globe ppr. Motto, By strength and 
by art. Jas, Sr. 


Melbourne, 
(To be continued.) 
The above is a revision of the lists given, on the same 
subject, at the first two references, } 


“Betrry.”—In Prof. Skeat’s Dict.,s.v.,I find the 
following: “Properly a watch-tower......Owing to 
a corruption, the word is now only used for ‘a 
tower for bells,’ corrupted from M.E. berfray...... 
berfrey.” Prof. Skeat is, therefore, of opinion that, 
in consequence of the r of these last two words 
having become corrupted into /, the corrupted form 
belfry came to be used of a bell-tower only. His 
opinion is shared by Mr. Wedgwood, who goes fur- 
ther, and says that “in England a false etymology 
has confined the name of belfry, properly belonging 
to the church tower, to the chamber in the upper 
part of the tower in which the bells are hung”;* 
and by Miiller, who believes it to be an Um- 
deutung (a change of meaning, or rather of form 
in accommodation to meaning), but qualifies 
this by saying that at all events Englishmen now 
believe that the word has some connexion with 
bell. Mahn, in Webster, is more cautious, and says 
nothing about its present meaning having anything 
to do with bell (see note *, p. 105). Until recently I 

more or less with Prof. Skeat,t but in con- 


* Mr. Wedgwood has surely limited the meaning of 
the word too much. Webster gives both the meaning of 
bell-tower and of a room ina tower in which there isa 
bell or bells; and I find the same definition in Parker's 
Glossary of Architecture. 

+ My view was rather that the r had been changed 
into / in consequence of there being bells in the tower. 
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sequence of coming across a beffrot in two towns 
in France (Amiens and Boulogne-sur-Mer) two or 
three months ago, and finding that they, too, con- 
tained bells, I have been led to modify my opinion, 
which now is that very probably the corrupted 
form belfry, which already existed, came into 
universal use instead of berfray, in consequence of 
bells having been put in the tower; which is very 
different from what Prof. Skeat says, that it was 
in consequence of the corruption that the word 
os to be used only of a tower in which there are 
8. 

In support of my opinion, I will point out that 
in Low Latin the forms belfredus, bilfredus, 
balfredus, baltefredus, and belfragium are found, as 
well as berfredus, berefridus, &c. (see Ducange) ; 
whilst in O, French we find belfroi, belefroit, 
bellefroy, as well as the older berfroi (see Godefroy’s 
0.F. Diet. vol. i, just published).* This shows 
clearly that the change of the r into J did not 
originate in England, and therefore had nothing to 
do with our word bell, but was simply the common 
change of r into l, Indeed, I believe that the 
M.F. form beffrot is derived from belfrot rather 
than from berfroi, inasmuch as an 7, I think, but 
seldom drops and is not readily assimilated with 
a following letter, whilst an 1 both readily drops 
and is easily assimilated. Compare the name of 
the well-known French fortified town Belfort, 
which is always pronounced in France Beffort. 

In the second place, the modern French form of 
belfry, viz. beffrov, is now used only of a tower in 
which there is a large alarm bell (tocsin), and of 
the bell itself (see Littré+); so that it is abundantly 
clear that it cannot have been our word bell which 
led our ancestors first to apply the word belfry toa 
tower in which there existed a bell or bells. All 
that it led to was probably, as I have said above, 
the exclusive use of the already existing corrupted 
form, F. Caance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Seconp Sicut: Mrs. Boory’s Tria, 1687.— 
The following very curious narrative is extracted 
from a magazine called the British Lady’s Maga- 
sine, vol. v. p. 289 (1817). After referring to the 
a yee of the belief in second sight in Scot- 

nd, the writer proceeds to quote the following as 
being “ on the records of the Court of King’s Bench, 
at Westminster ” :— 

“Since my return to town, however, a very curious 
document has fallen into my hands, the substance of 


_ * It was no doubt the occurrence of these forms in / 
in Low Latin and Old French, some of which he gives, 
that led Mahn to be so cautious ; yet, curiously enough, 
Prof. Skeat himself quotes one French form in J, viz., 
delefreit, but without apparently seeing that it might 
throw doubt upon his conclusions, 

tT Littré does, indeed, give two other meanings, but 
they are technical ones, unknown to the very great 
majority of Frenchmen, 


which is actually on the records of the Court of King’s 
Bench, at Westminster ; and I cannot refrain from im- 
parting the particulars of it to your fair readers, who I 
doubt not will become like myself converts to the doctrine 
of the Second Sight. 

“The whole is extracted from Mr. Spink’s Journal, 
which professes to be an authentic account of Mrs, 
Booty’s Trial in the Court of King’s Bench, concerning 
her husband, a receiver. 


“ Tuesday, 12th, 1687. 

“This day the weather came S.W. a little about three 
o'clock p.m., and about four, we anchored in Mauson 
Road, and there found on the road, Captain Barnaby, 
Captain Bristow, and Captain Brown, all of them bound 
for Lessaria to load. 

“13th May. 

“ This day about ten o'clock in the forenoon, I went 
on board of Captain Barnaby's ship; and about two 
o'clock in the afternoon, we weighed anchor and sailed 
all of us for the island of Lessaria, the wind was W.N.W. 
and better weather. 

“14th May. 

** About two o'clock we saw the Island of Lessaria, and 
about seven, we came to an anchor off the said Island in 
twelve fathom water; then we were at W.S.W. 


“15th May. 

“We had the observation of Mr. Booty this day. I 
and Mr. Ball, Merchant, went on shore in Captain Bar- 
naby’s boat to shoot coneys upon Shumbalon, and when 
we had done, we called ail our men together by us, and 
about half an hour and fourteen minutes after three in 
the afternoon, to our great surprise, we all of us saw two 
men coming running towards us, with such swiftness, 
that no living man could run half so fast as they did run, 
when all of us heard Captain Barnaby say, Lord bless 
me, the foremost is old Booty, my next door neighbour, 
but he said he did not know the other that ran behind. 
He was in black cloaths, and the foremost in grey; then 
Captain Barnaby desired all of us, to take an account of 
the time, and pen it down in our pocket books, and when 
we got on board, we wrote it in our journals, for we saw 
them into the flames of fire, and there was a great noise, 
which greatly affrighted us all, for we none of us never 
saw or heard the like before. Captain Barnaby said, he 
was certain who it was we saw running dver Shumbalon, 
and into the flames of fire. Then coming home to Eng- 
land, and lying at Gravesend, Captain Barnaby’s wife 
come on board 6th October, 1687, at which time, Captain 
Barnaby, and Captain Brown, sent for Captain Bristow 
and Mr, Ball, Merchant, to congratulate with them, an 
after some discourse, Captain Barnaby’s wife started up 
and said, my dear, I will tell you some news, old Booty 
is dead. He directly made answer, that we all of us saw 
him run into Hell, Afterwards Captain Barnaby's wife 
told a gentleman in London, of his acquaintance, what 
her husband had said, and he went and told Mra. Booty, 
with the whole affair. Upon that Mrs. Booty arrested 
Captain Barnaby, in a thousand pound action, for what 
he had said of her husband, Captain Barnaby gave bail, 
and it came to a trial in the Court of King’s Bench, and 
they had Mr. Booty’s wearing apparel brought into 
court, and the sexton of the parish, and the people that 
were with him when he died, and they swore to what 
time he died ; and we swore to our journals, and it came 
to the same time within two minutes. Ten of 6ur men 
swore to the buttons of his coat, and they were covered 
with the same sort of cloth his coat was made of, and 80 
it was proved. The Jury asked Mr. Spink if he knew 
Mr. Booty? He answered, I never saw him till he ran 
by me on the burning mountain. Then the judge said, 
Lord have mercy upon me, and grant I may never see, 
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what you have seen; one, two, or three men, may be 
mistaken, but thirty can never be mistaken—so the 
widow lost her cause. 
“ Extracted from the Records of Westminster, R.”’ 
Can this be verified or not ; or what truth is there 
in the story? What is “ Mr. Spink’s Journal ”? 
J. P. E. 


[See “N. & Q.,” 1" S. iii. 170; 2” S, iii. 316; 4S. v. 
31, 79; 5 8, ii, 508 ; iii, 20.] 

An Uspustisuep Anecpote or Dray Swirt. 
During his occasional visits to Dr. Sheridan in 
co. Cavan, which he almost always performed on 
horseback, Swift was in the habit of stopping for 
rest at “ the house of Rantavan,” where dwelt old 
William Brooke, the poet’s father, and which place 
was within an easy ride of Quilca, the Sheridans’ 
residence. Now Mrs. Brooke, who was a woman 
of spirit and culture, the Dean nicknamed play- 
fully “Madam” Brooke, and it was commonly 
said that “he stood more in awe of her than of 
most country ladies.”* She was also notable for the 
neatness and brightness of her housewifery. It so 
happened that, being at luncheon one day, the 
servant put before Swift a napkin which had a 
small hole in it; he immediately conveyed it 
beneath the table, and working with his hands he 
quickly enlarged the rent, and then rising from 
his chair, with his finger and thumb thrust through 
the hole, he held the torn napkin on high, and 
addressed the company thus:—“ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, you are all well aware what a proud and 
conceited woman our hostess is of her fine napery, 
yet look at this rag her servant has placed before 
me ; now I am sure that you every one will agree 
with me that Madam Brooke is no better than a 
household slut, and has no right to think so highly 
of herself and her housewifery.” To which the 
good lady, who had been watching the mischief all 
the while, and much amused, answered,—“ Why, 
Mr. Dean, I read in my Bible this morning that he 
* who doeth evil cometh not to the light, lest his 
deeds should be reproved.’ What think you of 
that text, sir, and how would you apply it?” “A 
good text, a very good text, Madam Brooke ; but 
we will never mind the application just now” ! 

Mrs. Brooke was second daughter of Dr. Simon 
Digby, Bishop of Elphin (see Burke’s Peerage, s.v. 
Digby), and was great-granddaughter and name- 
sake of the heroic Lettice Digby, Baroness of 
Offaley, wife to Sir Robert Digby, who successfully 
defended her husband’s castle of Geashill in 
King’s county during the Irish rebellion of 
1641-42. The account of the siege is given at 
= length in Lodge’s Peerage under “ Digby, 

on.” Ricwarp 8. Brooxe, D.D. 


“Tne Hatcs or Bemersype” (ante, p. 19).— 
Your critique upon The Haigs of Bemersyde is 


* See Rev. Charles Kingsley’s preface to Fool of 
Quality, p. 2. 


very correct—the book has been got up most con- 
scientiously and with great pains from ancient 
documents ; but, as you say, it is really absurd 
how people try to make themselves and others 
out to be Normans. For some 250 years the 
possessors of Bemersyde fancied that they were 
the heads of one of the oldest families in Scotland, 
but during that time they have only been cadets 
of the line that I represent ; for in 1639 William 
Haig, the then possessor of Bemersyde, died un- 
married, and left it to his youngest nephew David, 
from whom the later line descended, passing over 
his eldest nephew Robert, whose lineal descendant 
Iam. The tradition in the elder branch of the 
family has always been that we are Norsemen, 
descended from those sea rovers who, at the be- 
ginning of this era, made constant incursions and 
settled on the coasts of Britain and Ireland, and 
were known in the Highlands as the Men of 
Lochlinn. 

The name itself is, I think, a primitive word, 
from which haug, haga, &c., are derived, and 
originally meant to hack, whence hega, hate, hag- 
gard, hag wood, peat hag, &c., all signifying what 
is hacked or chopped. James Ricnarp Hate. 


Van Dycr’s “Time ciippinc THE WINGS oF 
Love.”—In the excellent number of “ N. & Q.” for 
January 21, rendered especially so by Mr. GzorcE 
Scuarr’s very interesting note on Littleberries, 
mention is made (p. 41) of “Time clipping the 
Wings of Love,” by Van Dyck. I have a pale, 
rubbed mezzotint engraving by I. Smith, and for 
some reason years ago I pencilled the name of Vouet, 
who was a contemporary with Van Dyck. Time has 
fixed Cupid with his leg and elbow, and is makin 
his first cut on the wing with a pair of curv 
scissors, Cupid crying and much aggrieved. On 
the ground are the scythe and hour-glass, and 
quiver with arrows and the bow. The figures are 
admirably well drawn. The size of the print is 
124 in. by 8, having this line, “ Omnia vincit Amor 
vincit mox Tempus Amorem.” I have another print 
of the same subject, a good line engraving, a hori- 
zontal oval, 12 in. by 9 in., margins cut away close, 
figures also admirably drawn ; female leaning 
over Cupid, holding a lamp in the left, in the right 
hand a curved pointed knife or scalpel; Cupid 
pillowed, lying on couch peacefully sleeping, the 
quiver, &c., by his side—a beautiful and graceful 
composition. If Mr. Scuarr should wish to see 
either or both, I shall be pleased to forward them. 

THomas WaRNER. 

Cirencester. 


Surrey Fork-tore : Canptemas Day.—This 
day, Feb. 2, 1882, was an unusually bright one ; 
a labourer remarked to me, “The old folks used 
to say that so far as the sun shdne [pronouncing 
the o long] into the house on Candlemas Day, 89 
far would the snow drive in before the winter was 
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out.” This is the Latin adage in another form, 
and seems worth preserving. G. L. G. 


Sexton Wrancters.—I venture to think that 
the following letter from Mr. Luard, the Registrary 
of the University of Cambridge, which appears in 
the Times of Jan. 31, 1882, is worthy of preserva- 
tion in “ N. & 

“An idea seems to prevail that the earliest Senior 
Wrangler known is he of the year 1747. So far from this 
being the case, the order of seniority for at least 200 years 

revious to that date is in very many cases preserved. 

here are many gaps, owing to accident or the forgetful- 
ness of the registrary of the time, but the order ie oftener 
preserved than lost. Unfortunately, the seniority for the 
year 1664-45 [sic ; 765], when Sir Isaac Newton was ad- 
mitted to the degree, is not given. The registrary headed 
the page as usual, and even pencilled it out for the names, 
but omitted to enter them.” 
The prevalence of the idea to which Mr. Luard 
refers is probably owing to the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Calendar. The first list of the Mathematical 
Tripos which is given in that book is that of the 
year 1747-8, G. F. R. B. 


A Tanitt Lamentation ror Niveven [?].— 
The following statement, I think, ought to be 
preserved in “N, & Q.”:— 

“When the writer [Admiral Fitzroy] first visited 
Tahiti [in 1835-6], a ceremony occurred among the 
heathen natives which Mr. Nott [then missionary there] 
told him was an annual custom —a lamentation for 
Nineveh—he knew no more.”—The Weather Book, by 
Rear-Admiral Fitzroy, 1863, foot-note, p. 132. 

Epwarp Parrirr. 

Devon and Exeter Institution, Exeter. 


Aw Oatn.—I met with the following oath this 
morning in reading William Nelson’s Laws of Eng- 
land concerning Game, third edit., 1736, p. 101. I 
think it is worthy of reproduction in the pages of 
“N. & Q.” The particular forest to which the oath 
applies is not mentioned :— 

“The Oath of the Inhabitants of the Forest, being of 
the age of twelve years, was antiently used in these old 

es 
‘You shall true Liege-man be, 

Unto the King’s Majesty : 

Unto the Beasts of the Forest you shall no hurt do, 

Nor to any Thing that doth belong thereunto : 

The offences of others you shall not Conceal, 

But to the utmost of your Power you shall them reveal 

Unto the Officers of the Forest, 

Or to them who may see them redrest : 

All these things you shall see done, 

8o help you Gop at his Holy Doom.’ ” 

K. P. D. E. 


Tue Ace or Spapes cattep Mossy- 
Face.”—The note by Mr. Piatt on the Ace of 
Spades (ante, p. 66) reminds me of a peculiar term 
that I have often heard applied to that card, and 
that is, “Old Mossy-face.” The card used to be 
engraved very delicately and with great softness of 
appearance, which may, perhaps, have given rise 


to the peculiar name. It must be at least forty 
years since I first heard it so called. 
CuTusert BEDE. 


Tae Wic.— 

“In the great dining-room at Lambeth Palace there 
are portraits of all the archbishops, from Laud to the 
present time. In these we may observe the gradual 
change of the clerical dress, in the article of wigs. Arch- 
bishop Tillotson was the first prelate who wore a wig, 
which then was not unlike the natural hair, and worn 
powder.” —Daniel Lysons’s Environs of London, 

Witiiam Prart. 

Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


Tue New Encusn Dictionary oF THE 
PutLotocicaL Society.—Quotations wanted (5): 
send to the editor, Dr. Murray, Mill Hill, N.W. 
A. Instances of any date of amburbial, ambust 
-ial -ion, amelectic, amendableness, amenty, amerce- 
able, ametallous, amethodical -ly, ametabolic, ame- 
tropia, ametrous, amissible, amma (surg.), ammo- 
philous, amnemonic, amnestic, amnicolist, amni- 
genous. B. Instances before the date annexed of 
ambulationism, 1880; ambulatorial, 1874 ; ame- 
liorable, 1807; ameliorate, 1780; ameliorative -or, 
1861; amenability, 1802; amenable, 1596 ; amen- 
ableness -ly, 1877; amendatory, 1862; amene, vb., 
1863 ; americanism, 1870; americanize, 1858 ; 
amicability, 1838; amidmost, 1870; amidst, 1590 ; 
amissibility, 1837; amity, 1474 ; ammonia, 1814 ; 
ammonite (sing.), 1800; ammunition, 1620; 
amnesty, vb., 1837. C. Instances after the date 
annexed of ambulative, 1657; ameliorable, 1807; 
amenance, 1739; amendful, 1623; amenous, 1567; 
amerciable, 1622; amervail, 1530 ; amicitial, 1653 ; 
amissive, 1677; ammic, 1611; ammonial, 1818 ; 
amoindre, 1633. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tae Unrvsiisuep D’EspriT OF THE 
Port Gray.—I shall feel particularly obliged for 
any information which will put me on the traces 
of the unpublished jeux d’esprit of the poet Gray. 
One of these was sold at Sotheby & Wilkinson’s 
on August 5, 1854. I am, moreover, particularly 
anxious to inspect the “ Memoranda relative to the 
Gray and Antrobus Family,” which formed lot 239 
of the sale mentioned above. Any unpublished 
matter relative to Gray will be gratefully received 
by me for my Life of Gray, which is now approach- 
ing completion. Epmunp W. Gosse. 

29, Delamere Terrace, Westbourne Square, W. 


Tae Convent oF THE Cross, JERUSALEM.— 
Can any one tell me whether the story told by 
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dragomans and by the paintings on the screen in 
the church has much antiquity? The living and 
the silent witness says,—Lot came to Abraham 
to confess his sin with his daughters. Abraham 
gave him three sticks, which he said were the 
three angels’ staves. If Lot planted them where 
four roads met, in a public place, and diligently 
watered them with Jordan water, and they 
sprouted, then Lot would know that his sin was 
pardoned by God. This Lot did. He planted 
them in the spot where the Hebron and Jaffa road 
met the Gaza and Jerusalem road, and carefully 
watered them with Jordan water, notwithstanding 
the devil’s opposition, who was always presenting 
himself as a poor man dying of thirst to Lot on 
his weary way from the Jordan, and appealing to 
his compassion. In time the sticks, each of a 
different wood, sprouted and grew, the stems 
being inextricably intertwined. The story goes 
on that the tree being lopped and the loppings 
lying in the temple, the Queen of Sheba’s lame 
daughter knocked her foot against them and was 
cured. Then comes the subsequent legend—which 
disposes of the tree, as too hard for fuel or for any 
ordinary purpose, to those who purveyed the wood 
for criminals’ crosses at Jerusalem. Below the 
altar there is a hole, which the sacristan shows as 
the hole where the tree itself grew, and down 
which the priest now pours the ablutions at the 


Eucharist. C. Pickertne 
Jerusalem. 


Tuomas Courts’s Marrtace.—In 1814, when 
Thomas Coutts married Harriet Mellon, Sir Elijah 
Impey appeared at a masquerade held at Mrs, 
Cormack’s, in St. James’s Square, dressed half in 
mourning and half in wedding costume, to re- 
present Mr. Coutts, on which occasion he spoke 
certain verses, commencing :— 

“ A tender bridegroom and a widower true, 
I come prepared to whimper or to woo.” 
These verses were entitled The Merry Mourner’s 
Address to the Ladies. Can any of your corre- 
spondents tell me the exact date of the masquerade, 
and where I can find a copy of these verses? I 
take this opportunity of asking, also, where a good 
account of the marriage itself is to be found. 
Henry B. Wueattey. 


Freperick Ropertson.—The Boston Literary 
World, reviewing Harper’s edition of The Human 
Race, and other Sermons (May 7, 1881), remarks 
that “ he was a painstaking author in his lifetime.” 
I ask, What was Robertson the author of ?—and in 
what sense was he “ painstaking”? His sermons or 
lectures were always delivered extempore; and 
though he sometimes tried to recover a sermon by 
writing it from memory, he never succeeded in 
doing so with anything like exactitude, whatever 
pains he bestowed upon the work. In editing 
these sermons and lectures, the “ painstaking” 


and truly conscientious editor, the late Mr. H. S. 
King, could rarely follow implicitly the reports 
which Robertson left in his own Tr ' 


Ricnarp Harincton.—TI shall be much 
obliged if any of your readers will give me 
some information about a member of the Haring- 
ton or Harrington family, of whom there exists 
the following medal. Obv. Male bust to left, in 
armour, mantle fastened on left shoulder with 
jewel, deep collar. Legend, Ric . DE . HARINGTO., 
Rev. Cupid with club and bow before tree bear- 
ing fruit, from which fall leaves; the tree is 
on a mound inscribed 1609. Leyend, amor . Non. 
FLORE . SED. FRvcTV. Size, 1,,in., silver gilt. 
It will be seen that this medal was executed in 
1609, and, from the reverse inscription, may refer 
to a marriage. H. Grvueser. 

British Museum. 


Reuicious Novets.—A writer in the December 
number of Macmillan’s Magazine, p. 113, says 
that religious novels were the result of the 
Tractarian movement. His words are:— 

“Then for the first time began the religious novel, 

and it may be doubted whether Sir Walter did more to 
create sympathy for the Stuart cause than did the 
stories of Messrs. Sewell, Paget, Neale, and Gresley, 
and the author of From Oxford to Rome, to popularize 
Tractarian opinions.” 
I have nothing to say as to the infiuence of the 
writers he mentions, but is it not a matter of 
history that the religious novel was of earlier 
date? Mrs. Sherwood’s Lady of the Manor is 
certainly older than the days of the Tractarian 
movement, and it must be classed under this 
head. It would be difficult, perhaps, to go back 
to the last century; but if I did I could name 
several books which seem to me to belong to the 
same family. Anon. 


Cromiecu.—Does this word occur in ancient 
Welsh or Gaelic literature in the sense of “stone 
table or chamber,” as commonly used in this 
country? In Brittany these structures are called 
“dolmens” (stone tables), and Mr. Lukis says 
that there a cromlech is “Kroumlec’h, from 
kroumm, curved, and lec’h, &c., a sacred stone, a 
circle of stones.” I want to ascertain whether 
cromlech as used out of Brittany be a blunder 
“ sanctioned by usage” or a legitimate 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Lister or Biccrx Craver, 
Ripinc, YorKsuire.— Who was Osbaldiston 
Lister? It was John Lettisler whose father, 
Hugh de Litzer (the dyer), headed, in 1381, the 
rebellion in Norwich. The name was evidently 
taken from the occupation. Halliwell gives the 
obsolete verb to let or dye; hence the name is 
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derived from lye, dye stuff, and ster, the using of 
it. Lord Ribblesdale is now the head of the 
English branch. Any information from your 
numerous correspondents will greatly oblige. 
James Lyster, LL.D. 
Deanery, Kingston, Canada. 


Georce Exior: “Essays anp Revigws.”— 
In the recently published Letters, Literary and 
Theological, of Bishop Thirlwall, edited by Dean 
Perowne and Rev. Louis Stokes, the editors make 
the following remark (p. 234) :— 

“One curious feature of the [Essays and Reviews] 
controversy was the publication ef a pamphlet entitled 
Essays and Reviews Anticipated—the authorship of which 
has been attributed to George Eliot. It consisted of 
copious extracts from a work published in the year 
1825, and attributed to the Bishop of St. David’s 
(Schleiermacher's St. Luke).” 

Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” confirm the 
ascription contained in the words I have italicized ? 
Cuaries W. Surroy. 


Joun Sournam, 1440.—Where can I find the 
will of this priest, which was dated and proved in 
1440? By his will he directs his body to be 
buried in Lincoln Cathedral, before the image of 
St. Christopher. On his monumental inscription 
at Lincoln (which is preserved in Peek’s De- 
siderata Curiosa) he is described as being Canon 
of Lincoln, York, and Sarum, Archdeacon of 
Oxford, and Rector of Conyngsby. There are 
a few particulars about him in Nichols’s Leicester- 
shire, iii. 900, but where can I find a fuller 
account ? W. G. D. F. 


Lorp Lovennoroven AND THE “ History oF 
tHE Eycuisn Law.”—The first Lord Lough- 
borough, in a letter (c. 1786) to Mr. William 
Eden (afterwards Lord Auckland), refers to a 
proposed work of his upon the English law. He 
says :— 

“ My other work has been entirely stopped, for there 
is no thinking what the law of England has been when 
one is employed every hour in deciding what it is. I 
have drawn a plan of a much larger edifice than I shall 
live to finish, though a great many of the materials are 
— and I have got my building above ground, for 

have completed the first part, which comes as far as 

the reign of Edward I.”—Journal and Correspondence 
of Lord Auckland, vol. i. p. 382. 
Was any part of this work ever published or 
issued to subscribers? Foss (Lives of the Judges, 
vol. viii. p. 297) says that his lordship’s only con- 
tribution to legal literature was a Treatise on 
English Prisons, F. Sypyey Wapp1ncToy. 


Rep Ixx.—Can any of your readers name a 
red ink (maker’s name) which will stand exposure 
to the air and retain its colour? I keep a baro- 
meter register, ruled with red down-lines and blue 
cross-lines, I have tried some half-dozen different | 
kinds of red ink, but all fade after being exposed | 


in a window for some ten days or a fortnight 

(westerly aspect, two hundred yards from the sea). 

The red lines fade both in winter and summer— 

most rapidly in summer—in some cases being 

completely obliterated. C. R. 
Lytham, 


A MrsiaTvre OF THE LATE Sir Ropert Peet. 
—Can any one who has the catalogue of the 
Northwick sale tell me if a miniature of Sir 
Robert was sold there ; and, if so, the name of the 
artist and the price it fetched ? R. H. B. 


A Morro ror A Drixxine Cop.—Can any one 
suggest a suitable motto, in any language, for a 
drinking-cup ; or tell me whether there is any 
book in which I could find any variety of mottoes? 

Rep 


Bisnor or Sopor anp Man.—In a book called 
The History and Description of the Isle of Man, 
London, 1744, without name of author (whom, 
however, I have ascertained to be George Waldron), 
the following passage occurs. The abridger of 
Camden’s Britannia says that 
“among the Hebrides, generally reckoned forty-four 
in number, was the island Iona, lying between Ila and 
Scotland, and called by Bede Hy or Hu; and that there 
was a bishop's see erected in Sodore, a small village, 
from which all the islanders took the name of Sodorenses, 
being all contained in his diocess. But nothing is more 
certain than that this opinion is erroneous; for the 
Bishops of Man do not take their title of Sodor from the 
island so called, but from the church at Peel called 
* Ecclesia Sodorensis,’ dedicated to our Saviour (Swrno). 
This is not only maintained by Archbishop Spotswood, 
and the most judicious antiquaries and historians, but by 
the traditions of the natives themselves.” 

The passage in Spotswood referred to occurs at 
p. 3 of the edition of 1665, folio, where the mar- 
ginal reference gives Boethius, 51, 6. What is 
the passage in Hector Boethius, whose works 
I have not; and who are “the most judicious 
antiquaries and historians”? I may add that 
George Waldron was a member of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. He was twenty years resident on the 
island. He is mentioned in Gough’s British 
Topography, pp. 610-11 of the folio edition of 
1778, and is largely quoted by Grose in vol. iv. of 
his Antiquities. Joun E. T. Lovepay. 

wot Notices to Correspondents, “ N, & Q.,” 5% S. xi. 


Samprorp-Spivey : MonumMENTAL InscrIPTION. 
—There is an inscription in the churchyard which 
is difficult to decipher, although the date (1626) is 
notancient. It seems to read thus: KW BTLO 
pom. 1626. The letters are well cut, but those 
I mark as K and p have been injured, Can any 
one give me a clue to the probable meaning of 
them? There is also in the tower a stone marked 
with an inverted W. Can this mean M? 

W. L. 
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Mr. Mrs. Matrocks, or Covent GARDEN 
Taeatre.—I shall be glad to hear in what col- 
lection are the original portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mattocks, painted by Dighton and engraved in 
1779; also a portrait of Mrs, Mattocks by Miller, 
and another by Drummond, some few — .~ 

& 


Arscorr Pepicrer.—The coat of Arscott of 
Tudwell, Devon, bears on an escutcheon of pre- 
tence, among other coats,—2, Gu., a bend en- 
grailed or between three mullets or, pierced of the 
tield, 2 and 1; 4, Gu., two bars wavy az.; 5, Gu., 
ten lozenges in pile; 6, Or, on a bend gu. three 
leopards (?). Any information about these will be 
very acceptable. G. H. Fow er. 

St. Anne’s Lodge, Lincoln, 


Sir James Hawes, Kt., Mayor or Lonpoy.— 
Issue (1) John, (2) Margaret, (3) Elizabeth, (4) 
Mary (Cooke’s Visitation of London, 1568, edit. 
1869). John Hawes, Sheriff of London 1558-9 
(Diary of H. Machyn, 1550-63, edit. 1848), at 
whose house in Mynsyon Lane, “xxvj day June, 
1559, was deprevy* of their byshoprykes the 
bysshope of Wynchestur [White], the bysshope of 
Lynckolne [Watson].” Can you refer me to any 
information as to the above two persons? Are 
there any pedigrees of any Hawes or Hawis family, 
printed or in manuscript ? G. J. Gray. 

3, Pembroke Street, Cambridge. 

[See Marshall's Genealogist's Guide.] 


Taropore Barnurst.—Perhaps some of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” will kindly give me 
references from which information concerning him 
can be obtained. He sent out a Latin verse 
translation of Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calendar first, 
I believe, in 1653. The same was afterwards re- 
printed in 1732—English and Latin on the oppo- 
site pages—with cuts and a life of Spenser in Latin, 
written by John Ball. I have consulted most of 
the modern lives and works of Spenser without 
being able to find any notice of Bathurst beyond 
that in the scanty reference in Ball’s preface. My 
copy of the book, 1732, appears to have belonged 
to Warburton, when Bishop of Gloucester. 

Apin WILLIAMs, 

Lechlade, Gloucestershire. 


Parcument Witts.—I venture to inquire why 
novelists and play writers almost invariably 
describe wills as being written on parchment, and 
speak of missing wills as “lost parchments,” 
“ missing sheepskins,” &c.? I have never seen a 
will written on parchment, and have never come 
across any one who has, The mistake arises, no 
doubt, from probates of wills being engrossed on 
parchment. The latest instance of this blunder 
which I have seen is in Cassell’s Magazine for 


December. Frepericx E, Sawyer. 
Brighton. 


Sir James Hatxett, Knt., or Pirrreraye, 
A.D. 1649.—To whom were the two daughters of 
Sir James Halkett, Knt., of Pitfirrane, Fifeshire, 
married? Sir James married, first, Miss Mont- 
gomery, daughter of Sir Robert Montgomery, of 
Skelmorley, and was returned M.P. for co. Fife in 
1649. I should also be glad of information with 
reference to the marriages of the six daughters of 
Sir Charles Halkett, son of the above-mentioned 
Sir James Halkett. Sir Charles was created a 
baronet of Nova Scotia in 1662, and married 
Janet, daughter of Sir Patrick Murray, Knt., of 
Pitdennis, by whom he had one son and six 
daughters. Witiiam Henry Henperson. 

9, Royal Crescent, Bath. 


Srxpexny Epitions or tHe Ports.—Leigh 
Hunt, in his charming Autobiography, says:— 

“In those times [I suppose about 1793-1795] 
Cooke’s edition of the British poets came up. I got an 
odd volume of Spenser, and I fell passionately in love 
with Collins and Gray. How I loved those little six- 
penny numbers containing whole poets! I doted on 
their size ; I doted on their type, on their ornaments, on 
their wrappers, containing lists of other poets, and on 
the engravings from Kirk.”-—Autobiography of Leigh 
Hunt (London, Smith Elder, & Co., 1878), pp. 69, 70. 
Is this the earliest “sixpenny edition of the 
poets” on record? and what was the size of the 
volumes and type? It seems wonderful that, 
some ninety years ago, a complete poet, in good 
type, with ornaments and engravings, could be 
had for sixpence. Brito. 


Bitto AND PHaINis.— 


“ A race of men whose chief amusement consisted in 
inventing absurd tales about gods and other nondescript 
beings—a race of men, in fact, on whose tomb the 
historian could inscribe no better epigram than that on 
Bitto and Phainis.”—Max Miiller, Chips, vol. ii. xvi. 10. 
Who were Bitto and Phainis, and what is the 
epigram ? Marearet Hala. 

Blairhill, Stirling. 


Tuomas Lonepen, Mayror or GLovucester, 
1695.—He is given by Fosbrooke in his list of 
mayors of this city. Who was he? He married 
a Miss Butt. What relation did she bear to 
Mary, daughter of Richard Butt, of Arlingham, co. 
Gloucester, who married (1754) Vere, third Earl 
Poulett ? I shall be very grateful for any infor- 
mation. H. Isnam Lonepen. 

5, St. Leonard's Terrace, Upper Deal. 


Aurnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 

** To be suspected, slighted, and withstood 
Even when they labour for the public good; 
To coin no praise when well-laid schemes prevail, 
And to be merely censured when they = 


“ Humane sapientia pars est quedam nescire 


t 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE “IMITATIO 
CHRISTI.” 
(6% §. iv. 246, 335, 358; v. 70.) 

Mr. Warertoy’s last note on this subject may 
be divided into two parts, a question and a 
criticism. 

To his question I may reply very shortly. I 
cannot furnish Mr. Wartrron with any other 
instance of the use of the word exterius in the 
sense of “by heart” than that which I have 
already given. Du Cange, if I remember rightly, 
cites only the Imitation and Buschius. But 
it seems to me that the instance taken from the 
Carthusian statutes must modify any universal 
proposition as to the German (or Flemish) use 
of this sense of the word. “In omni axiomate 
vero constituendo, major est vis instantie nega- 
tive”; and unless Mr. Waterton can show 
that the statutes of the Grande Chartreuse are of 
German or Flemish authorship, I think they must 
be held to furnish an “ instantia negativa.” The 
members of that great house were of various 
nationalities, but few of them were German or 
Flemish. Of the sixty-one priors up to the present 
day (and the priors of the house are, by virtue of 
their office, Generals of the Carthusian order), two 
only have been Germans (St. Bruno, the founder— 
and he was a German by birth only—and one other), 
two Dutch, and one Fleming. Of the fifty-six 
others, forty-nine were Frenchmen, five Italians, and 
two Spaniards. Even allowing that this statute of 
1430 was drafted by a German, it can hardly be 
supposed that a word intelligible only to the 
minority of the brethren would have been allowed 
to remain unexplained. I therefore conclude that 
this use of the word exterius was in 1430 known 
to and understood by a considerable body of per- 
sons residing neither in Germany nor in Flanders. 

I now pass to the criticism. I have no desire to 
enter upon the hazardous task of discussing with 
Mr. WarTeErRTON a question of which he warns me 
that I know nothing. But he bases this warning 
upon certain “papers on Walter Hilton” alleged 
to have been written by me. Iam entirely ata 
loss to know to what he refers. It is possible that 
he has in mind the papers I contributed to 
“N. & Q.” last March on “ The Magdalen MS. of 
the Imitation”; but I find that though they were 
so prolix as to occupy no less than eight columns 
of “ N. & Q.,” the whole space which can be con- 
sidered as in any way devoted to the claims of 
Walter Hilton does not exceed two-thirds of a 
single column. Let me briefly recall the subject 
and purpose of these papers. Their subject 
was the minute description of a MS. in our 
college library (then under my charge) as yet im- 
perfectly known with respect to some of its most 


striking peculiarities. Their purpose was to point 
out the importance of this MS. in its bearing on 
the great question of the authorship of the Imita- 
tion, which I summed up in these words (6* S. iii. 
223): “ It has no name attached to it save that of 
the transcriber; its history is known; and the 
precise date given at the end of book i. (Nov. 29, 
1438) makes it the earliest known MS. in Eng- 
land. Not only this, but it is three years earlier 
than the famous MS. of 1441, which is the first 
dated MS. certainly bearing the name of 4 Kempis.” 
I was led to mention the name of Walter Hilton 
in connexion with the group of MSS. bearing the 
title “De Musica Ecclesiastica,’ which I saw 
reason to believe to be the remains of a separate 
English recension. Mr. Waterton does not 
seem to be aware of the MS. evidence in favour of 
such a recension or of its early formation. This 
evidence will, I believe, be dealt with in a critical 
edition of the Imitation now in course of prepa- 
ration by a Dutch professor, who recently saw the 
Magdalen MS., and has been furnished with a 
collation of it for this purpose. He is, I may add, 
strongly in favour of a separate English recension. 

It is begging the question (if not something 
more) to assert, as Mr. WATERTON virtually does, 
that because a writer does not accept a theory as 
to a very disputed point, of the truth of which his 
critic is absolutely convinced, the former is to be 
held to have never studied the question. If every- 
thing were so plain and clear in favour of Thomas 
as Mr. Waterton assumes, the whole matter 
would have been settled long ago. No doubt 
there is a considerable amount of evidence in 
favour of the authorship of Thomas, but there is 
also some very cogent evidence against his claim. 
And when I find that the anti-Thomists reckon 
among them such towers of strength as Labbé, 
Du Cange, Mabillon, Marténe, Mr. Warerton’s 
implied accusation involves a great deal more 
than the condemnation of so insignificant an in- 
dividual as myself. If I err, I err in good com- 
pany. 

I certainly cannot consider the contemporary 
evidence in favour of Thomas to be overwhelming. 
Of the MSS. which are cited in his favour, the 
inscription of the Kirckheim MS., which includes 
both his name and the date 1425, is an insertion 
in a later hand; the Gaesdonck MS., which has 
the date 1427, has not his name, but that of 
Thomas of Millingen.* These, therefore, may be 
set aside, and these are, I believe, the only two 
MSS. with date and name of author or transcriber 
earlier than our MS. of 1438. 


* I take the opportunity of correcting a mistake in 
one of my papers (6¢ S. iii. 223). Wolfsgruber did not 
discover the name of the transcriber, but had it from 
the discoverer, Schooss. Wolfsgruber could not find any 
trace of the MS. at Gaesdonck, but my Dutch friend 
previously mentioned has succeeded in unearthing it. 
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The most important testimony which can strictly 
be called contemporary seems to be the following : 
(1) the 1441 MS.; (2) the evidence of Buschius ; 
(3) the evidence of Brother Hermann; (4) the 
evidence of Matthias Farinator ; (5) the evidence 
of Gaspar Pforzheim (see Mr. Kettlewell’s book, 
pp- 226-42, 246). Of these Pforzheim wrote in 
1448; Buschius completed his chronicle in 1464; 
Brother Hermann’s testimony refers to 1454; M. 
Farinator’s is not earlier than 1472. Hence they 
may all have derived their impression as to the 
authorship, directly or indirectly, from the MS. of 
1441, and this MS. is certainly later than one 
example at least (our 1438 MS.) of those MSS. 
which I believe to have been the result of the 
English recension. If Walter Hilton’s claim to 
authorship is really only a claim to editorship, 
which I think very possible, the claims of Thomas 
may be accounted for in the same way. 

But I must not weary your readers any longer 
by the discussion of this question, save to add 
that I cannot much appreciate Mr. Warerron’s 
argument from the peculiarities of the Flemish 
tongue. VY. A. B. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


“Brep AnD porn” §. iv. 68, 275; v. 77) 
—The precedence of these words depends entirely 
on the sense in which they are used. In one 
sense 2 man must be bred before he is born, in 
another he must be born before he can be bred. 
Our Anglo-Saxon speech had two verbs brédan, 
one given by Bosworth with, and the other with- 
out, the accent. The former means to nourish, 
cherish, hence to incubate, generate ; the latter to 
weave, braid, draw out, hence to educate. Thus 
in Sherwood’s Anglo-French Dictionary (1650) 
bred is Gallicized into “ engendré, generé, né—aussi 
nourri, eslevé.” Shakespeare uses the word bred 
in both senses. Thus in Twelfth Night, I. ii., the 
Captain says :— 

* Ay, madam, well; for I was dred and bora 
Not three hours’ travel from this very place.” 
Here the word evidently means to _procreate, 
ran So also in Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
“ My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind.” 
In other passages the other meaning quite as dis- 
tinctly manifests itself. In As You Like It, I. i., 
Rosalind and Celia are described as “ being ever 
from their cradles bred together.” In King Lear, 
I. i, Cordelia says :— 
“ You have begot me, Ured me, lov’d me.” 


Here bred can only mean educated, brought up. 
Bred and breed in our English version of the 
Scriptures are only used in the sense of engender- 
ing, bringing forth : “ That they may breed abun- 
dantly on the earth,” Gen. viii. 17, Of the manna 


it is said “some was left, and it bred worms and 
stank,” 

It is probable that bredan in both senses is 
derived from the same root, but it is only in the 
Low German dialects that the distinction exists. 
In High German briiten signifies to hatch, to 
brood ; but to breed up; in the sense of educate, 
is expressed by erzichen. Both may be traced to 
a primary root bru, Sansk. bhri, fovere, according 
to Fick schwellen. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Sin Avexanper Leste, or Batconte, Kyicnt, 
GENERAL OF THE Scottish Army v. 27). 
—Mnr. Barn does not tell us that he has himself 
seen the document upon which he appears to base 
the theory that there was a Scottish army at New- 
castle-on-Tyne in 1691, commanded by a General 
Sir Alexander Leslie of Balgonie, “ not named in 
Douglas’s Peerage.” I think I may, therefore, sug- 
gest that Mr. Baty’s informant has misread the 
year, and that for 1691 should be read 1641. This 
slight alteration would enable us to accept the pass 
in favour of Capt. Mungo Stirling as a document 
naturally emanating from the only Sir Alexander 
Leslie of Balgonie whom I am aware of in Scottish 
history as “General of all the Scots forces by sea 
and land.” I can find no room for any other Sir 
Alexander Leslie, as at once of Balgonie and 
General of the Scottish army, at any period during 
the seventeenth century. The Public Archives 
seem conclusive against the existence of any other. 
In the Act. Parl. Scot. we have the following 
entries bearing on the history of the Lord General : 

s.v. “Army.” —“ General Sir Alexander Leslie thanked 
for his services as General of the Scots forces in 1639- 
1640, c. 26, v. 285. Ratification of his commission as 
General of all the Scots forces by sea and land. He 
may not declare war or make peace without consent of 
the Committee of Estates, 1040, c. 27 285. Letter 
from the Commissioners at London to General Leslie at 
Newcastle, 1641, v. 63la, Letter from the Parliament 
to the General, v. 632b.” 

s.v.“ Leslie, Alexander, General.”—“ V. Leven, Ear] of.” 

s.v. “Leven, Earl of, Alexander.” — “ Ratification 
to General Leslie of Balgonie and Craigingalt, 1639, 
A. oa appointed Lord General, 1643, vi. i. 59b. 
Leven, Earl of, 1689, ix. 9b, to levy a regiment of 800 
men for securing the peace.” 

I now turn to the Ret. Scot. Abbrev., and extract 
the following Inquisitions :— 

“ Ing. Gen. 4699, Maii 15, 1663.—Alexander, Comes 
de Levin, Dominus Balgonie, heres Alexandri Comitis 
de Levin, Domini Balgonie, avi.” 

“ Ing. Gen. 4824, Sept. 6, 1664.—Margareta, Comitissa 
de Levin, hares femella Alexandri Comitis de Levin, 
Domini de Ballgonye, &c.. patris.” 

“ Ing. Spec. Fife (1142), Maii 22, 1675.—Katharina, 
Comitissa de Levin, heres talliz et provisionis Mar- 
garetze Comitisse de Levin, sororis—in terris de Bal- 
gonie comprehendentibus terras et terras dominicales 
de Balgony, &c., in baronia de Balgonie.” 

“Ing. Spec, Fife (1204), Apr. 26, 1682.—David, 
Comes de Levin, fil. secundogenitus Georgii Domini 
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Melvill, procreatus inter eum et Dominam Catherinam 
Leslie ejus sponsam, hzres talliz et provisionis Cathe- 
rine Comitisse de Levin consanguinez, in comitatu de 
Levin, dominio et baronia de Balgonie,” &c. 

I have purposely confined myself to the Public 
Archives, not as supposing them hard of access, but 
as documents of irrefragable authenticity, and 
because I think they effectually close the door 
against any Sir Alexander Leslie of Balgonie in 
1691, while they do prove that such a person 
existed in 1641. And that person is none other 
than the first Lord Balgonie and Earl of Leven, 
“Lord General of all the Scots forces by sea and 
land.” C. H. E. Carmicwatt. 

New University Club, 8.W. 


“FeLix QUEM FACIUNT ALIENA PERICULA 
cautum” (1% §. iii. 373, 431, 482; iv. 75; x. 
235).—A query in the First Series as to the origin 
of this line, although it failed to ascertain the 
author of it, elicited a copious array of parallel 
passages, and one reply traced it back to 1475, in 
which year it was quoted by Cyllenius in his 
commentary on Tibullus as a current dictum, in 
which light it is regarded by Erasmus under 
“Sera pcenitentia,” where he says, “ Vulgo jactatus 
versus est.” The author of it seems to be Nigellus 
de Wireker, monk and precentor of Canterbury, 
a profound theologian, who flourished about the 
year 1200, from whom Chaucer, in the Tale of the 
Nonnes Priest, took the figment of Dan Burnell’s 
ass, according to Warton, the History of English 
Poetry, sect. xvi. The title of the poem is 
Speculum Stultorwm or Brunellus Vigellii, of 
which there are many MSS. and several editions, 
the earliest being in folio, Cologne, cirea 1470, 
and the latest Wolferbyti, 1662, 8vo., from which 
I copy the lines, eight from the end :— 

“ Est felix igitur, aliena pericula cautum 
Quem faciunt, formant et ratione regi.” 
Brunet gives a list of editions under “ Vigellius,” 
and adds, “Les différents éditeurs de cet ouvrage 
ont été peu d’accord sur la maniére d’écrire le nom 
de l’auteur.” Bale, p. 245, and Tanner, p. 782, 
give an account of him and his writings. In the 
Speculum Stultorwm, “under the fable of an ass 
—which he calls Burnellus (or Brunellus, from his 
brown colour, as the fox is called Russell from his 
red colour, Tyrwhitt, in loc.)—that desired a longer 
tail, is represented the folly of such as are not 
contented with their own condition” (Urry, Glos- 
sary to Chaucer), The passage of Chaucer referred 
to is 15,318, ed. Tyrwhitt, or 1427 of the Tale :— 
“T have wel red in dan Burnel the asse 

Among his vers, how that there was a cok, 

That, for a preestes sone yave him a knok 

Upon his leg, while he was yonge and nice, 

He made him for to lese his benefice.” 
The late Mr. Stncer, who replied to the query, 
adducing a large number of parallel passages, had 
a copy of the edition of Wireker printed in 1662, 


with the autograph and MS. notes of P. Burmann, 
sold in 1860 in the third portion of his library, 
No. 50, so that it seems rather strange that he had 
not the luck to hit upon the right volume in his 
large collection, with the contents of which he 
appears to have been pretty well acquainted. This 
copy was sold for 5s. 6d. to Mr. Molini, and one 
would be glad to know its present habitat, and 
the value of Burmann’s MS. notes. 
W. E. 


Tue Errmotocy or “ Wiaron” (6 §S. v. 85). 
—I am much obliged to Mr. Wuarrton for his 
kindness in sending me his note upon this word 
before it was inserted in “N. & Q.,” and regret 
that it arrived too late for insertion in my Hty- 
mological Dictionary, as it is certainly better than 
my proposal to derive the French word from a 
Scandinavian source. But I have already pointed 
out that the spelling wigion occurs in Levins, 
Manipulus Vocabulorum, ed. 1570. It is a 
general law that where dg has the sound of j 
the d is unoriginal. Even the word judge is no 
exception, as it is derived from the Fr. juge. The 
insertion of the d may have arisen from pedantic- 
ally inserting the d of the Latin judex, this being 
one of the oldest words spelt with dg. Dg was 
also used to represent the M.E. gg, as in bridge 
from M.E. brigge, ridge from M.E. rigge. It is 
not often that in this combination the d forms any 
real part of the word ; but there is a curious ex- 
ception in sledge, which appears to be nothing but 
a corruption of sleds, pl. of sled, the old word. I 
suspect that this corruption arose from confusion 
with sledge-hammer, in which sledge regularly 
represents M.E. slegge, A.-S. slecge, a hammer. 
So also sedge, M.E. segge; edge, M.E. egge; midge, 
M.E. migge, mugge, &e. 

Watrter W. SKear. 

Cambridge. 


Tne “ Mister” §. iv. 161). 
—Dr. Cuance’s suggestion as to the etymology 
of this word is confirmed by his reference to opus 
est, and Span. es menester; also by Coleridge’s 
Glossarial Index under mestere and mestre; and by 
Roquefort under mestir, mestier, mestire, mistere. 
The Fr. besoin and besogne, or rather their original, 
that is, O. Fr. besoigne, besogne, besoing, besoingne, 
rendered by Roquefort “affaire, besoin, travail, 
tiche”; Dufresne’s bisonium, and the It. bisogno, 
are, of course, etymologically the same word. 
Ménage gives no etymology for besoin, but in his 
Orig. Ital., among certain suggestions, he assumes 
a bisenium, from bis and sentwm; and sentum, or 
rather, sentus, among other meanings, he translates 
“decrease, decline, weakness.” My first im- 
pression was that O. Fr. besoigne was derived 
from Bas Breton yzom, ezom, which Rostrenen 
translates “ besoin, disette” (W. eisiew-on, want, 
need, poverty), preceded by a quasi digamma ; 
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but I find Bescherelle gives the Celtic radical 
bes=privation ; and on referring to Bullet (Mé- 
moires sur la Langue Celtique, Besancon, folio, 
1759), I find he renders bes, bis, “‘ deux”; then 
“coupé, mutilé, séparé, divisé”; and, finally, 
** privation, sans”; and from the latter words he 
derives besoin; also the Bas Breton besk, “sans 
queue, écourté” ; besqg, “ quia la queue coupée” ; 
and besgorn or besgorn, “sans cornes”; also 
besson, “ jumeau.” He also compares the Breton 
bes with the Dalmatian, Polish, and Bohemian 
word bez, signifying “sans, coupé, mutilé” ; but 
on referring to the Polish and Bohemian bez (Slov. 
bez, beze, Sorab. bez, bes), “ ohne, sine,” I find that 
word traced to DDN, ephes, cessation. 


R. Cuarnock. 
Arcachon, 


“TAK TIME IN TIME, ERE TIME BE TINT” (6% 
8. iv. 469)—This proverb is to be found in 
stanza xxxvi. of Capt. Alexander Montgomery’s 
poem, The Notable and Antient History of the 
Cherrie and the Slae, first published in 1595 :— 

“ Tak time in time, ere time be tint, 
For time will not remain.” 
The following also occurs in stanza xxxi.:— 
“ Yet wisdom wisheth thee to weigh 
This figure in Philosophie, 
A lesson worth the lear ; 
Which is, in time for to tak tent, 
And not, when time is past, repent 
And buy repentance dear.” 
I quote from a little edition “ compiled into metre 
by Captain Alexander Montgomery,” printed in 
1782 by John Wilson, Kilmarnock, who in 1786 
published the first edition of Burns’s poems. 

In Proverbs of Scotland, by Alexander Hislop 
(Edinburgh, 1868, p. 271), I find the proverb, 
“ Tak time ere time be tint.” 

In A Complete Collection of Scottish Proverbs, 
by James Kelly, M.A. (London, 1818), it appears 
‘(p. 190) in full, “ Take time in time, ere time be 
tint.” 

In Aphorisms of Wisdom; or, a Complete Col- 
lection of the most celebrated Proverbs, by Thomas 
Fuller, M.D. (Glasgow, 1814, p. 157), and in 
Proverbs of all Nations, Compared, Explained, 
and Illustrated, by Walter K. Kelly (London, 
1859, p. 139), I find another form given: “ Take 
time while time is, for time will away.” I have 
heard the proverb varied, “Tak tent o’ time ere 
time be tint.” 

In IAPOIMIOTPA®PIA, Proverbs; or, Old 
Sayed Savves & Adages, collected by James 
Howell), Esq. (London, printed by J. G., 1659), 
there is another version: “ Take time when time 
cometh, lest time steal away.” Rost. Guy. 

Pollokshaws, N.B. 


This proverb will be found in the Handbook of 
Proverbs, by James Allan Muir (Routledge), n.d., 


but without the third and fourth words. It would 
seem to be a more concise form of the well-known 
“ Tmprove Time in Time while Time lasts, 
For All Time ’s no Time when Time's past.” 
MARS DENIQUE. 


In Adagia Scotica, 1668, this proverb is 
rendered, “ Take time while time is, for time will 
away”; abbreviated by Allan Ramsay, 1750, to 
“Tak time in time ere time be tint.” J. O. 


Mary, QueEN or Scots: THE Cotour oF 
HER Hair (6 §. iv. 485).—I have in my posses- 
sion an authentic small lock of Mary, Queen of 
Scots’ hair. It came to me from my grandmother, 
Lady Charlotte Campbell, and the paper in which 
it has always been enclosed has the following in- 
scription in her handwriting :— 

“ Friday, November 30th, 1816.—Queen Mary's hair, 
given to me by Lord Belhaven and Stenton from out his 
cabinet, which said cabinet pertained also to her Majesty. 
The hair was sent to one of her adherents previous to 
the battle of Langside.” 

The hair is a bright golden colour and very fine 
and silky. The remainder of the lock and the 
cabinet were given by the widow of the late Lord 
Belhaven to the Queen a few years ago. 
Constance 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Eighteen years after the letter quoted at the 
above reference, viz., 1586, Mary wore auburn hair 
according to a MS. in the Bodleian (marked E 
Museo, 178), and printed in the Reliquic Hear- 
niane, ed. Bliss, 1869, vol. i. p. 274, note:— 

“ The description of the queene of Scotts, both of her 
person, as also of the manner of her apparel, as she came 
to suffer deth the 8 of February, 1586. 

“ Ffyrst she was of stature high, big mad, and some- 
what round shouldred ; her face full and fatt, double 
chinned and hasell eyed; her borowed heare aborne,” 


&e. 
L. P. 


“Gon”: “GazeL” (6™ §. iv. 512).—In Craig’s 
Universal English Dictionary the word “ gob” is 
thus described, “a little mass or collection”; and 
the following passage is quoted from L'Estrange, 
“Do’st think I have so little wit as to part with 
such a gob of money?” In Dr. Webster's Com- 
plete Dictionary of the English Language this 
word is further described as “a small quantity,” 
in which sense I conclude the Whitstable man 
used it to your correspondent. The same meaning 
is given in Worcester’s Dictionary of the English 
Language. In the Imperial Dictionary “ gob” is 
classed as “a low word.” GossELIN. 

Blakesware, Ware, Herts, 


In Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words, &c., 2 vols. 8vo., London, 1878, 
“ Gazles, black currants; wild plums, Kent.” In 
the same work the second meaning of gob is given 
as “a portion, a lump, var. dial.” And the ex- 


] 
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pression cited is perhaps equivalent to “that’s 
about the tip,” or “ the form,” or “ the ticket.” 
Frank Reve Fowke. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8. W. 


Men who nave Diep on THEIR Birtapays 
(6 S. iv. 510).—Sir T. Browne, “Letter to a 
Friend,” Rel. Med., &c., p. 132, 1881, mentions 
the instance of Antipater. ‘ Antipater Sidonius 
poeta omnibus annis uno die tantum natali corri- 
piebatur febri, et eo consumptus est satis longa 
senecta” (Nat. Hist., vii. 51). Sir Thomas 
Browne died on his seventy-seventh birthday.— 
Dr. Greenhill, Ibid., pref., p. xxiii. Elizabeth, the 
queen of Henry VII., Plato, Alexander, Ciesar, 
Caracalla, Gregory the Great, Garsias, the grand- 
father of Petrarch, at the age of one hundred and 
four, M. Ofilius Hilarus, the comedian, who 
“cum populo admodum placuisset natali die suo, 
conviviumque haberet, edita cena calidam potionem 
in pultario poposcit,” and so died (Pliny, Nat. 
Hist., vii. 53). Ep. Marsal. 


A German Vorxssucu (6% iv. 535).— 
Thanks to the kind and considerate courtesy of 
Dr. Kohler, I received from Weimar on Saturday 
the curious German volksbuch for which I was in- 
quiring. It is the thirtieth number of the long 
series of Reutlinger Volksbucher, published by 
Ensslin & Laiblin, of Reutlingen, and which 
extends to seventy numbers, as your valued 
correspondent, Mr. Norcarg, has kindly in- 
formed me. I have ordered the set, which, with 
some others, will form, I believe, as rich a collec- 
tion of such popular literature as can easily be got 
together. When I started “ N. & Q.,” thirty years 
ago, I little thought to see it develope into such a lite- 
rary freemasonry as this pleasant incident clearly 
proves to exist among men of letters at home and 
abroad. J. THoms. 

40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


Rusnton Nortrnants (6@ iv. 510). 
—I venture to give the following tentative solution 
of the difficulty propounded by Mr. J. ALFRED 
Gorca in the corrupt inscription which he quotes: 


Ecce salutiferum signum stat nobile lignum 
Vitz serpens hic; neus alter erat. 

Venditus hic Joseph pro vili munere; Jonas, 
Qui triduo ceti corpore clausus erat : 

Hic salientis aquz fons omnia ad zva sacerdos ; 
Agnus qui occisus victima pacis erat ; 

Agnus et occisus primzva ab origine mundi 
Crimina qui lavit sanguine nostra suo. 

O quam Judai meditantur inania multa, 
Et gentes manibus quam fremuere suis ! 

Hi caput at tollunt; hi rident ; hi maledicunt; 
Sunt qui pro tunica ludere forte volunt : 

Est qui cor tenerum crudeli percutit hasta ; 
Est qui vult magnam tollere felle sitim. 

Mater, at o! Mater lachrymis compuncta labascit ; 
Sed muliebrem grex dat (or dant) muliebris opem, 


Mr. Gorcn has had a great advantage in seeing 


the inscription as it exists, for no transcript short 
of a fac-simile can give a perfect idea of the space 
actually occupied by the words as they now stand ; 
and on this much depends in guessing at vanished 
or garbled letters. For this reason I have adopted 
all Mr. Gorcn’s conjectures, some of which—as, 
€.g., SUNT QVI for NvISDVTDVI, seven letters for 
ten—are rather too bold for any scholiast but one 
who is on the spot, face to face with the inscription. 
But I think it would be hard to improve on your 
correspondent’s suggestions, so far as probability 
is concerned. It is a pity that the subject was not 
treated by Mr. Sweeting, who wrote a pamphlet a 
few years ago describing the very curious triangular 
lodge at Rushton; at that time, perhaps, the 
inscription in the “ Oratory” may have been more 
legible than now. Jutian MarsHA.t. 


The inscription brought forward by Mr. Gotcu 
seems to be capable of bearing the following 
restoration :— 

Ecce salutiferum signum Thau, nobile lignum 

Vite ; serpens hic zeneus alter erat. 
Venditus hic Ioseph pro vili munere, Ionas 
Qui triduo ceti corpore clausus erat. 
Hic salientis aque fons, vivida petra, sacerdos 
Magnus, qui occisus quique perennis erit. 
Agnus et occisus, primzva ab origine mundi 
Crimina qui lavit sanguine nostra suo. 
O quam Iudzi meditantur inania multa, 
Et gentes manibus quam fremuere suis ! 
Hi caput attollunt, hi rident, hi maledicunt: 
Nunc quoque pro tunica ludere sorte volunt. 
Est qui cor tenerum crudeli percutit hasta, 
Est qui vult magnam tollere felle sitim. 
Mater at, o mater! lachrymis compuncta labascit, 
Sed muliebre genus dant mulieris opem. 
The last line would imply that the women round 
the cross gave the only assistance which they 
could, their tears ; or that they ministered as they 
were able to the Virgin Mary in her need. The 
only false quantity in the lines (muliéris) is a not 
uncommon license in medieval Latin. Fama. 
Oxford. 


The last line of the Latin inscription, I venture 
to suggest, probably ran as follows :— 
Sed muliebre genu dat mulieris opem, 
The third line, I think, should begin thus :— 
Venditus hic pro te. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 
[See “N. & Q.,” 5% S. x. 48, 92, 138, 458.] 


Totson’s “ (6 §, iv. 537).— 
Having a copy of this work, I made some inquiries 
about the author from the vicar of Easton-Maudit, 
the Rev. Percy Brent, who kindly sent me the 
following particulars :— 

“ Francis Tolson, having been curate to Mr. Reming- 


ton for four years, succeeded him as vicar, being in« 
stituted March 1, 1736. He was buried March 4, 1746, 


in this church, at the end of the north aisle towards 
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the belfry. In his younger years, before he was in 
orders, he was author of a tragedy, entitled, The Earl of 
Warwick ; or, the British Exile, published 1721, 8vo., 
and afterwards of Hermathene ; or, Moral Emblems 
and Ethnick Tales, with cuts, vol. i., 8vo., published by 
subscription. This book has no date, but the proposals 
are dated 1739 ; a second volume was intended, but was 
never published.” 
Bishop Percy adds, “N.B., Mr. Tolson had been 
bred to the law, which accounts for the accuracy 
of his entries.” There is a story that Mr. Tolson 
was uneasy in his grave, and “cumm’d agin,” but 
“they laid ’un in yon pond with a candle.” 
Bishop Percy was vicar of Easton-Maudit, and 
must have seen the “ Proposals,” which are not in 
_my copy. In the sale catalogue of the second 
portion of the late David Laing’s library, sold in 
April, 1880, No. 2645 is “F. Tolson, South Sea 
Bill, 1720, a poem, folio.” F. Tolson is not in the 
list of Oxford or Cambridge graduates. The list 
of subscribers (about 200) contains the names of 
many Northamptonshire clergy and others, among 
whom is “ Dr. Newton, Principal of Hart Hall in 
Oxford, both vols.,” which entry shows that a 
second volume was intended, and that the first 
was published before 1741, as in August, 1740, 
Dr. Newton obtained a royal charter from George II. 
to change the status and name of Hart Hall into 
Hertford College. Lowndes and Watt have no 
mention of Tolson or his work, nor do I find him 
recorded by Nichols in his Literary Anecdotes or 
Illustrations. W. E. Bucxuey. 


In my copy of this curious and interesting book 
is pasted a cutting from a bookseller’s catalogue, 
where it is priced 18s, “calf,” and the note sub- 
— “ Of great rarity; only 200 copies printed.” 

‘or this statement I do not find any authority ; 
but as I observe from the list of subscribers that 
196 only were bespoken, and the volume is cer- 
tainly rarely to be met with, it seems probable 
that this was the limitation of issue. Moreover, 
as the title-page gives no indication of printer, 
publisher, or even date, it may plausibly be in- 
ferred that the work was the production of some 
private press. No second volume ever appeared, 
and on page 173 is the word Finis. 

Wituiam Bares, B.A. 
Birmingham, 


“ AGITATE, AGITATE, AGITATE” (6% §, vy, 88), 
—These words were probably spoken by the Mar- 
quis of Anglesy while Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and when his advocacy of Catholic emancipation 
led to his recall (March 5, 1829) twelve months 
after his appointment. The Catholic Relief Bill 
passed April 13, 1829. Wituiam Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Tae Museum Reaprine Room vy. 45, 70, 
98).—There can be little doubt that Sir Anthony 
Panizzi derived the idea of this room from the 


Rotunda, or library, in the Lyceum, Liverpool. 
It was built from the design of Harrison of 
Chester, and opened in 1803, by the proprietors 
of the Liverpool Library, the oldest institution of 
the kind in the kingdom. The divisions are 
double bookselves radiating from the circum- 
ference. Josern Bovtr, 


West's Portrait or Brron (6% §. iv. 537; 
v. 34).—Foster of Pall Mall offered for sale some 
years ago the two portraits mentioned by Mr, 
Eoccumps, and, if 1 recollect right, in one lot; 
but this was overruled, and the portrait of the 
Contessa Guiccioli was purchased by Messrs, 
Graves, and that of Lord Byron bought in. I 
believe it is now the property of Mr. Horace 
Kent, of Plumstead, Kent. R. T. &. 


“Deck” or Carns (6 §. iv. 509; v. 91).— 
In this part of Lancashire (west) a “deck” of 
cards is almost as frequently asked for as a 
“pack ” of cards by country people. Cc. R. 

Lytham. 


Epmunp Gissox, Bisnor or Lonpoy, 1720 
(6% S. v. 89).—The following extract, which I have 
made from the parish register of Askham, West- 
moreland, will interest Crarissa: “1657, July 
xxiii day was Edmund Gibson and Jane Lang- 
horne married. [Pencil note] Parents of Bishop 
Gibson.” From the register of the adjoining 
parish of Bampton, in which Knipe, the home of 
the family for ages and where the bishop was born, 
is situated, I have the following : “ 1669, December 
the 19" day was Edmond son to Edmond Gibson 
bap.” In his Worthies of Westmoreland, Atkinson 
tells us that the bishop and his brother John, 
afterwards Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
received their education at Bampton School, their 
father holding the position of a small “statesman.” 
The name of the bishop’s wife is not known, but 
he left several children, well provided for. “ Wilson, 
Bishop of Bristol, married a daughter ; the Rev. 
Dr. Edmund Gibson, a son, was buried at Fulham, 
April 21, 1771; and George Gibson, Esq., his 
grandson, in 1782; a Mrs. Dorville, a grand- 
daughter, also lies buried there with others of the 
same family.” It is well known that the bishop’s 
uncle, Thomas Gibson, a celebrated physician, 
married Anna, daughter of Richard Cromwell, 
Lord Protector. In Bampton Church is the fol- 
lowing epitaph :— 

“M.S. 
et Gipson 
Charissimorum Parentum 
Monumentum hoc posuit 
Edmundus Episcopus Londinensis 
Anno Domini 


B. J. 


Bishop Edmund Gibson married Martha, 
daughter of Thomas Loveday, of Caversham. 
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She died in 1750. There is a picture of her by 
B. Schwartz at Williamscote. Of Bishop Gibson 
I can give information if Cuarissa will favour me 
with her address. J. E. T. L. 


“Tne DIALOGUE BETWEEN Lorp FALKLAND 
Mr. Hamppen ii. 308).—Messrs, 
Halkett and Laing ascribe the authorship of 
Dialogues of the Dead to George Lyttelton, Lord 
Lyttelton, with the exception of the last three 
dialogues, which are said to have been written by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Montague. G. F. R. B. 


Tue Vicar or Bappow §, iv. 512).—Your 
correspondent has evidently got hold of a late 
edition of Daniel Defoe’s History of the Devil. 
This book was first published in 1726; my edition 
is the fifth (1754), and contains the lines quoted, 
also these, which are familiar to many :— 

“ Where-ever God sets up a house of Pray’r 

The Devil always Builds a chapel there.” 

I know nothing of the “ Vicar of Baddow.” 
James Roserts Browy. 


The book, History of the Devil, in which the 
lines quoted appear, must be of a much earlier date 
than that indicated by the copy in Mr. Hoorer’s 
possession. I have an edition printed in London, 
1793, but which does not contain any clue as to 
its author or the author of the verses, part of 
which has been quoted, but the writer states that 
he “ borrows the lines of a friend.” 

AtrreD Cuas. Jonas. 

Swansea. 


It may be of use to know that earlier editions 
exist of the History of the Devil than the one 
mentioned by Mr. James Hoorer (1822). I have 
one printed at Berwick in 1794, which is stated 
in the title-page to be a “new edition.” The 
poem quoted by Mr. Hoorer appears in this copy 
without change. With regard to the Vicar of 
Baddow, possibly the ‘‘ learned Dr. B——,” men- 
tioned in the paragraph immediately following the 
poem, may be the same. The author speaks of 
“imploring his most sublime haughtiness, that when 
his other more momentous avocations of pedantry and 
pedagogism will give him an interval from wrath and 
contention, he will set apart a moment to consider 
human nature devilized, and give us a mathematical- 
anatomical description of it, with a map of Satan's 
kingdom in the microcosm of mankind, and such other 
illuminations as to him and his contemporaries, Xc., 
in their great wisdom shall seem meet.” 

F, A. Tote. 

Northampton. 


(6" S. iv. 449).—It at 
first struck me that this name might have been 
derived from that of a saint, say from St. Médard, 
whence the surname Semare. ‘Two of the French 
names for Primula veris are herbe St. Paul and 
herbe St. Pierre; one of the Spanish names is 


hierba de San Pablo; and one of the Hungarian 
appellations is Szent Gyérgy-virdg, i.e., St. George’s 
flower. The name might also have been borrowed 
from some other plant name. Lye has “ Smering- 
wyrt, smeort-wyrt and smert-wyrt, Item, 
Crispa, Victoriola, J/Elf. Gl. p. 64, R. 41”; and 
“ Smert-wyrt, icq. smeort-wyrt, Aristolochia ; 
Heb, 20. Item, Sylvatica ; Cot. 142.” 
R. Caarnock. 


Rev. Narwaniet Hinpe, LL.B. (6 S. iv. 448). 
—The Rev. Nathaniel Hinde was presented to the 
vicarage of Shiffnal, Salop, in 1794, presented a 
second time in 1811, and died in 1831. He “ was 
such an absentee that old inhabitants say the bells 
were set ringing when the news of his death arrived 
in the town” (The Salopian and West Midland 
Monthly Illustrated Journal, December, 1878, 
vol. ix. p. 43). 

Sir Thomas Dalrymple Hesketh, Bart., married 
“Feb., 1798, Sophia, only daughter of the Rev. 
Nathaniel Hinde, Vicar of Shifnal, co. Salop” 
(Debrett’s Baronetage, 8vo., 1840, p. 280). 

L. L. H. 


JEREMIAH or CLarke (6% §. iii. 410; 
iv. 112, 256, 316, 352; v. 73).—After reading 
Mr. Cunmmrncs’s last note on this subject, I again 
examined the three anthems by Clark which I 
had named, and I willingly admit that Mr. Cum- 
mincs may be right in attributing the hand- 
writing to Henstridge. I do not, however, think 
that this invalidates, though, of course, it to some 
extent weakens the evidence as to the spelling of 
Clark’s name. Henstridge was as likely to copy the 
name correctly as Ward or any one else. Without 
a larger body of evidence, I do not expect to see 
a settlement of this doubtful spelling. My own 
belief is now that Clark spelt his name sometimes 
with and sometimes without a final e; but I do not 
think the point worth further discussion. 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 


“ Bussock ” (6% S. v. 86).—Permit me to point 
out, in the interests of the English Dialect Society, 
that the note upon this word is of little value, 
because the locality of it is not indicated. 

Watrer W. SKEAT. 

Cambridge. 


Ative: a Tate or CoLocye 
(6% §. iv. 344, 518).—In my rambles about 
England, and collecting together old traditions 
and legends, this story has several times and in 
several places been narrated to me—notably at 
Bletsoe, in Bedfordshire, formerly the home, and 
still the burial-place, of the noble family of St. 
John, barons St. John, of Bletsoe. A large por- 
tion of the old manor-house, surrounded by an 
empty moat and not a stone’s throw from the 
church, is still in existence, under whose roof was 
born, in 1441, Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 
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the mother of Henry VII., and the munificent 
foundress of St. John’s and Christ’s Colleges at 
Cambridge. Under the northern transept of the 
church—a cruciform structure—the family have 
deposited their dead for many generations. One 
old vault under it has long been closed, whilst in 
another, which used to be open, were deposited 
some twenty mouldering coffins, and most of the 
inscriptions upon the plates of them are in a MS. 
volume in my possession. The legend runs, or 
rather used to run, concerning the resuscitation of 
the lady in much the same form as that which has 
been already recorded, but most probably it ori- 
ginated in this case from the singularity of the 
open vault. On the south wall of the north tran- 
sept above the vault was a monument on which were 
the sculptured effigies of a knight in plate armour, 
with the head uncovered, and facing him a lady. 
Behind him were the kneeling figures of five sons, 
behind her those of four daughters. The knight 
is Sir John St. John, the father of the first baron. 
He was brought up by Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, and after a distinguished career died 
when filling the office of chamberlain to Queen 
Elizabeth. The inscription underneath the figures 
on the monument, in Latin verse, alluded to his 
services in suppressing the Pilgrimage of Grace in 
1537, and also the Norfolk insurrection in 1549. 
It may perhaps be of interest to mention that the 
date of the creation of the peerage of St. John of 
Bletsoe is 1558, and that there have been fourteen 
barons in unbroken line. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


This story, identical in nearly every particular, 
except as to the scene of its occurrence, which I 
understood to be somewhere in England, was told 
to me upwards of fifty years ago by my nurse, a 
Devonshire woman, one of the old class of servants, 
unable to read or write, and who must therefore 
have acquired it orally. I thought that, accord- 
ing to her version, the ring was a jewelled one. I 
fancy, too, that I have seen the story related 
elsewhere, with some particulars of the child, or 
children, born after the lady’s resuscitation—some 
physical peculiarity, if my memory does not deceive 
me. C. L. 


It seems a pity to translate or versify in In- 
goldsby style the beautiful story of Frau Richmuth. 
Barham was apt to go too far in giving a ludicrous 
turn to serious matters, and he has something to 
answer for in setting the fashion. There is a poe- 
tical version of this story in The Baron’s Little 
Daughter, in a style worthier of the subject, and 
by a writer (Mrs. Alexander, wife of the Bishop 
of Derry, and authoress of Hymns for Little Chil- 
dren) who is free from such delusions as that 
vexing and resting are rhymes. 

C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


“Stair” §. iv. 144, 494).—I also have 
heard this word used in North Lincolnshire in the 
sense of toscold ; but what I want toknow is, whether 
the word is not the same as slate, or sléat, used in 
Mid Yorkshire for “to incite,” “set upon,” as, 
“T’ll slate my dog against thine,” M. Y. Glossary 
(E.D.S.) ; “ Sléat thee dog at Sugar’s cock, Bill!” 
(Dialect of Leeds); and whether both words are 
not derived from E.E. slaeten, cf. A.-S. slaeting, 
slotting, liberty or power of hunting (Bosworth’s 
Dict.), Cf. Ormulum, 13,484-5:— 

** patt time patt tez3 to kenn swa 
To slaetenn affterr sawless.” 
“ Bole slating, Alis., 200” (Stratmann’s Dict.). 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Nomismatic: James II.: Guy Moyey (6% §, 
iv. 348, 475).—If Mr. Brrp will refer to p. 348, 
he will find the editor answered my query in a foot- 
note (“? February, 1689/90”), which no doubt is 
the correct explanation of the apparent discrepancy 
of the dates on the coins and those given by Hum- 
phreys. Ruding, I suspect, is wrong in his dates. 
I find that the late Mr. H. W. Henfrey wrote to 
me in 1876 respecting my coin, “ February, 1689.” 
“This is February, 1689/90. Before the new style 
was adopted in 1753, the year began on the 25th 
March.” Mr. Henfrey, in his Guide to English 
Coins, pt. ii, p. 112, states, “ James landed in 
Ireland in March, 1689” (March 24, 1688/9). In 
explanation of this Mr. Henfrey wrote to me, “ 1 to 
25 March, 1688, old style ; 26 March, 1689, began 
the year.” I have ashilling dated September, 1690, 
i. ¢., 1689/90. I have also a curiously light six- 

nee, July, 1689, which weighs only 41} grs. 
Mr. Henfrey wrote to me respecting it, “I cannot 
account for the weight of your coin. The lightest 
sixpence in Dr. A. Smith’s collection (the most 
complete one of gun money) weighed 43%, grs.” 
See Haydn, fourteenth edit., p. 472, “ New Style.” 

W. Sravennacen Jones. 
79, Carlton Hill, N.W. 


(6" iv. 512; v. 33).—The 
meaning which the Turks attach to the Persian 
word nishan may be gathered from Ubicini’s 
Lettres sur la Turquie, Paris, 1853 (tome i. 
pp. 328-9) :— 

“On sait que la différence des grades dans l’armée 

ottomane se marque par la décoration appelée nichan, 
qui se porte suspendue au cou. Cette décoration de 
cuivre, d'argent, ou d’or, suivant le grade, était fournie 
par le Gouvernement. II en était de méme pour les 
fonctionnaires civils.” 
Nishan may be therefore rendered “order” or 
“decoration.” Imtiyaz is an Arabic verbal noun, 
denoting “ separation,” “ distinction,” “ privilege,” 
so that Nishani-Imtiyaz designates “the decora- 
tion of distinction.” Wittiam Pratt. 


Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 
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“ Menpicus curat,” &c. (6™ S. iv. 388, 436, 457, 
477, 495 ; v. 35).—Another approximation: “ Non 
medicina sanat, sed quicquid videtur sanasse, 
medicina est ” (Quint., Declam., viii. 9). 


Some additional proverbial phrases, conveying 
about the same notion as that in question, are 
(Spriichworterbuch, &c., p. 20, by Georg von Gaal, 
Wien, 1830):— 

“ Gott hilft, und dem Arzte dankt man. 

“Dio é quello che guarisce, e il medico ne porta via i 
danari. 

“Dieu est celui qui guérit, et le médecin en emporte 
largent. 

“ God cures, and the physician takes the fee. 

«“ Wenn es wohl geriith, so sind es die Hebammen. 

“ Arznei hilft, wenn Gott will.” 

F. 8. 


Churchdown. 


A Svccession oF VICARS FROM THE SAME 
Famity §, iv. 107, 318).—Allow me to correct 
an error made by me at the last reference. The 
second Rev. Thomas Leir succeeded his father in 
the rectory of Ditcheat in 1730, and not in 1743, 
as stated. In the latter year he succeeded his 
uncle, the Rev. William Leir, in the living of 
Charlton Musgrove, holding it conjointly with 
Ditcheat. Accuracy is always desirable even in 
minute particulars, and especially in “ N. & Q.,” 
to which reference is being constantly made. 

Jonun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


See Lower’s Sussex Worthies, p. 154, and Crock- 
ford for 1881 :— 


Wm. Burrell, Rector of John 
Brightling, Sussex. Hayley. 


] 
Anne—Wm. Hayley, Rectorof John Hayley. 
srightling, d. 1789. | 


Wm. Burrell Hayley, Hector of Brightling. 
John Burrell Hayley, Rector _Brightling. 


| 
John Burrell Hayley, Rector Thomas Hayley, present 
of Brightling, d. 1878. Rector of Brightling. 


C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Farnborough, Banbury. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Passio et Miracula Beati Olaui. Edited froma Twelfth- 
Century Manuscript in the Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
F. Metcalfe, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
(Clarendon Press. ) 

Mr. Mercatre has Jong been before the public as an 

accomplished scholar and linguist, who opened up strange 


routes for long vacation tourists in northern lands before } 


trips to Norway were as common as they are, and before 
Iceland had been invaded at all. That he was a man 
of varied learning we knew—we were not prepared for 
so very valuable a monograph as this which he has put 
forth. For the MS. which Mr. Metcalfe has printed : 
it was once the property of Fountains Abbey, and it 
contains the necessary directions for replacing it in its 
exact position on its own shelf in the library of that 
famous monastery. It is a MS. of the twelfth century. 
It can hardly have been written by a Norseman, for 
there are flagrant and frequent blunders in the Scan- 
dinavian names, yet it proves to be much the most full 
and careful account of St. Olave which exists. Clearly 
it isa transcript of an older document, parts of which 
have long been known, but the authorship of which has 
hitherto only been conjectured. Prof. Storm, of Chris- 
tiania, concluded from internal evidence that the Acta 
of St. Olaf must have been written by some one con- 
nected with the cathedral at Trondhjeim ; further than 
that ne one would venture a guess. Mr. Metcalfe’s MS. 
has “triumphantly realized Prof. Storm’s conjec- 
ture,” and has done much more—it has revealed the 
name of the author, and declared him to be none other 
than “ Eystein or Augustinus, second Archbishop of 
Trondhjeim, consecrated 1161, and died 1188, the builder 
of Christ Church, the present Cathedral of Trondhjeim.” 
A scholar may well feel a little elated by such a tind as 
this; but in this instance the find has fallen to the right 
man. Widely read in Scandinavian history and litera- 
ture, and well ex rapport with northern specialists who 
were in a position to supplement his knowledge ; resident 
at Oxford, and supported by all the enormous advan- 
tages which the University affords to students who 
are not afraid of research, the editor has spared him- 
self no pains and no labour to produce a monograph 
which on our side of the Channel is certainly unique. 
Englishmen are invited to consider the personal history 
of Olaf Haraldsen, and his relations with this country ; 
reminded that in early youth he rendered substantial 
aid to Ethelred the Unready, attacked London, and 
pillaged Southwark ; and that he died on the field of 
Stikklestad, fighting for the throne which Canute had in 
effect robbed him of. A man of iron will and iron 
frame, he was cruel yet roughly just; grimly devout, 
with a fierce zeal for proselytizing; gifted with the 
instincts of a legislator, but groping for right in the 
absence of law, which, in a blind way, he was trying to 
bring to the birth full grown, like Pallas from the head 
of Jove. This equivocal saint comes out from Mr. Met- 
calfe’s exhaustive study of him one of those grotesque 
figures which history so often presents us with—the pro- 
duct of the old order of things which is passing, the rugged 
bringer in of the new, as yet shapeless, and not seldom 
forbidding of aspect. The time has gone by when such 
a life, and such a record of it as Mr. Metcalfe has un- 
earthed, can be dealt with in the supercilious fashion 
once in vogue; and we hail this book as an indication 
that Prof. Stubbs’s suggestion has not been made in vain, 
that even the old medizval hagiology will repay a 
careful study. Mr. Metcalfe, of course, enters into a 
number of subsidiary matters more or less concerning 
the personal history or the saintship of the Norse king, 
his religious life, his forcing Christianity upon his 
people, the causes of his success and his failures, his 
relation to the literature and the legislation of his 
country, above all the wonderful extent of that Olaf cult 
which seems to have spread over all Europe north of 
the Alps, from Greenland to Russia, from Poland to 
Spain. In London alone there were at least five 
churches dedicated to him, and his name was early 
received into the English calendar. Obviously it would 
be quite impossible within our limits to do justice to 
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this remarkable publication, but we must needs express 
our high sense of the thoroughness with which Mr. 
Metcalfe has done his work, and of the importance of 
this new accession to our stock of authorities for the 
political and religious history of a period by no means 
rich in original sources. 


Occasional Papers on Shakespeare: being the Second 
Part of “ The Man and the Book.” By C. M. Ingleby, 
LL.D. (Birmingham, Josiah Allen; London, Triibner 
& Co.) 

Tr is seldom that a collection of occasional papers has 
value or importance greater than attaches to Dr, 
Ingleby's Shakespeare: the Man and the Book, of which 
the second and concluding instalment has appeared. A 
warm stickler for purity of text, and a keen opponent of 
those fanciful emendations which possess, apparently, 
an irresistible fascination for a certain class of mind, 
and to which the ripest Shakspearian scholars some- 
times succumb, Dr. Tashthy has written one or two 
papers which are models of clearness, common sense, 
and insight. In “The Tongue of Shakespeare,” which 
opens the volume, Dr. Ingleby’s method is seen at 
its best. Some of the discoveries of meaning chronicled 
in it are not only satisfactory in themselves, but are 
proofs of extensive erudition. In the “ Literary 
Career of a Shakespeare Forger” Ireland alone is 
dealt with, “respect for the living,” as is ruefully 
observed, preventing any attempt to grapple with the 
“more recent and more skilful forgeries, which have 
been a source of corruption alike to the life and the 
works of Shakespeare during the present century.” 
Paper the third, consisting of “ Metrical Tests applied 
to Shakespeare,” is a valuable and, as Dr. Ingleby 
says, splendid contribution to the volume by Mr. F. G. 
Fleay. This is the portion likely to cause most con- 
troversy, the author himself disclaiming his acceptance 
of all Mr. Fleay’s conclusions. That no Shakspearian 
library will be without the completed book is, of course, 
to be assumed, It is pleasant to learn from the preface 
that further work of the same class is to be expected 
from the same source. 


A Handbook in Outline of the Political History “hat 


land to 1881. Chronologically arranged by A. H, 
Acland and Cyril Ransome. (Rivingtons.) 
Tus scheme of this little book is excellent, and it is, on 
the whole, well carried out. The first part consists of 
the main facts of English political history arranged 
chronologically on the right-hand page, while on the 
opposite page are numerous valuable elucidatory notes 
and hints, and a few of the more prominent events of 
European and colonial history of that date. The second 
art consists of very useful outlines of the history of 
arliament, the Church, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Jus- 
tice, and the Army, as well as of summaries of special 
periods, ¢.g., gradual union of England into one king- 
dom, struggle between the kings and the feudal nobility, 
York and Lancaster, Jacobites, Catholic Relief, Corn 
Laws, India. In appendices we have a list of great 
officials to the death of Anne, and admirable tables show- 
ing the numbers of the two Houses of Parliament at dif- 
ferent periods, and various interesting details as to their 
comporition, the historical list of constituencies being 
specially good. Though meant primarily for the higher 
forms in schools, it is a most useful compendium for any 
historical student, the numerous genealogies of great 
families scattered lavishly throughout the work throwing 
much light on what has been called “ historical politics.” 
We have not, however, been able to find any list of the 
original authorities for each period, the addition of which 
in a new edition is much to be desired. 


Hypermnestra: a Graco-Egyptian Myth. By George 

Gladstone Turner. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Turner has chosen his subject well. Though clas- 
sical, the story’of Hypermnestra is not hackneyed, and in 
itself isa pure and pathetic tale of woman’s love. He 
has also fully redeemed the pledge given in the motto 
on the title-page, and has avoided those peculiar faults 
which stain the pages of the classical revivalists of the 
nineteenth century. Some of Mr. Turner's descriptions 
of Argos and Egypt are pretty; there is pathos both in 
the reverie of Danaus after he has decreed the murder 
of his sons-in-law, and in the final meeting of Hyperm- 
nestra and Lynceus; and in her appeal to his mercy for 
her father there is some dramatic power, though this 
last is marred by a doggerel chorus. On the other hand, 
throughout the poem we are tempted to exclaim, with 
Dangle, ‘‘ Surely I have heard that line before,”’ though 
it is rather the faults than the beauties of other poets 
which Mr. Turner imitates, We have Mr. Swinburne’s 
affectations without his force and exquisite power of 
rhythm, and Mr. Morris's jarring rhymes without his 
glowing descriptions ; while the Lamia and I/yperion of 
Keats haunt us in outward shadow, with the glory of 
life and soul gone from them. 

Tue February part of the Magazine of Art shows 
unmistakable signs of new blood in the management. 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson's essay on the little Pil- 
grim’s Progress illustrated years ago by Miss Bagster 
is a contribution which can only be the outcome of fine 
editorial insight. The Sesebenr article is interesting 
and well illustrated; so also is the paper on Alnwick 
Castle. Besides these there is a notable “Note on 
Japanese Art,” by W. E. H., as well as a timely and 
appreciative sketch of poor Hugh Robinson by Mr. F. 
Cundall. Excellent cuts of the “ Boy with the Kite” 
and the “ Piping Boy” accompany this latter paper. 

Tue February number of the St. James's Magazine 
contains much that is attractive; not the least interest- 
ing paper is that on the late Mr, Street, the architect. 


WE have received vol, xvii. (1881) of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital Reports (Smith, Elder & Co.). 


It is with regret we announce the death, on Sunday 
last, at the age of fifty-seven, of the Rev. James 
Stormonth, the author of the Htymological and Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of the English Language. 

Mr. E. B. Nicnotson has been appointed by the 
Curators Librarian of the Bodleian, in succession to the 
late Rev. H. O. Coxe. 

Messrs. Grirritn & Farray will shortly issue a new 
and cheaper edition of Erery-day Life in our Public 
Schools. The various papers have been revised and con- 
siderably extended. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 


R. R. (Boston).—In our next number, There was a 
reason for the other appearing last week. 

J. A. C. V.—With pleasure. 

THompson.—See “N. & Q.,” S. ii. 470, 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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